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AN account of the rise and progress of the United States Fish Com- 
mission would be incomplete and unsatisfactory without a brief men- 
tion of the conditions and interests which led to its establishment. 

The early settlers found the streams of the east and west coasts 
of North America teeming with a‘ great variety of excellent food 
fishes, so abundant that they could not conceive the possibility of such 
a diminution as to materially affect the supply. 

Their confidence was rudely shaken, however, as early as the first 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century by the discovery that many of the 
most prolific streams on the Atlantic coast were suffering an annual 
depletion of their valuable food fishes. Individual efforts were made 
from time to time to protect fish life, but no systematic or continuous 
plans were adopted until the attention of the General Government 
was called to the necessity of taking prompt and efficient measures to 
preserve and, if possible, to increase the supply of food fishes’ which 
afford a cheap and wholesome diet to all classes, and to the poor in 
particular. 

The fisheries of the Pacific coast suffered proporticnally under 
the wasteful methods of a rapidly increasing population, until the 
necessity for adopting adequate measures for the preservation of the 
fish supply became apparent to all. 

The general condition of American fisheries became a subject of 
earnest appeal to Congress, and finally a law was enacted February 
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9, 1871, which provided that a Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
should be appointed by the President from among the civil officers 
of the Government, a person of proved scientific and practical ac- 
quaintance with the fishes of the coast. It was also provided that he 
should serve without additional salary. 

The Commissioner was to ascertain whether a diminution in the 
number of food fishes had taken place, and, if so, to what causes the 
same was due. He was directed to ascertain whether any and what 
protection, prohibitory, or precautionary measures should be adopted, 
and to report upon the same to Congress. 

The Executive Departments were directed to render all necessary 
and practical aid, and the Commissioner was authorized to take fish 
and other specimens as might be needful, any law, custom, or usage 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, was appointed Commissioner by President Grant, Febru- 
ary 25th, 1871, and entered at once upon the duties of his office. The 
provision in the law that the Commissioner should serve without ad- 
ditional compensation was a wise one in view of the fact that only 
$5,000 was appropriated for the first year’s work. 

The appropriation was inadequate, yet a respectable showing was 
made through the co-operation of the Executive Departments and the 
valuable assistance of an efficient corps of volunteers who gave their 
services without pay. 

The essay of Prof. G. Brown Goode on “The First Decade of the 
United States Fish Commission” describes its purposes aad method so 
clearly that I shall take the liberty of quoting freely from it. 

“The work is naturally divided into three sections : 

“1, The systematic investigation of the waters of the United 
States and the biological and physical problems which they present. 
The scientific studies of the Commission are based upon a liberal and 
philosophical interpretation of the law. In making his original plans, 
the Commissioner insisted that to study only the food fishes would 
be of little importance, and that useful conclusions must needs rest 
upon a broad foundation of investigation purely scientific in character. 

“The life history of species of economic value should be under- 
stood from beginning to end, but no less requisite is it to know 
the histories of the animals and plants upon which they feed or 
from which their food is nourished; the histories of their enemies 
and friends, and the friends and foes of their enemies and friends, 
as well as the currents, temperatures, and other physical phenomena 
of waters in relation to migration, reproduction and growth. A neces- 
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sary accompaniment to this division is the amassing of material for 
research to be stored in the National and other museums for future 
use. 

“2. The investigation of the methods of fisheries, past and pres- 
ent, and the statistics of production and commerce of fishing products. 
Man being one of the chief destroyers of fish, his influence upon their 
abundance must be studied. Fishery methods and apparatus must be 
examined and compared with those of other lands, that the use of 
those which threaten the destruction of useful fishes may be discour- 
aged, and tHat those which are insufficient may be replaced by others 
more serviceable. 

“Statistics of industry and trade must be secured for the use of 
Congress in making treaties or imposing tariffs, to show to producers 
the best markets, and to consumers, when and with what their needs 
may be supplied. 

“3. The introduction and multiplication of useful food fishes 
throughout the country, specially in waters under the jurisdiction 
of the General Government, or those common to several States, none 
of which might feel willing to make expenditures for the benefit of 
others. 

“This work, which was not contemplated when the commission 
was established, was first undertaken at the instance of the American 
Fish Cultural Association, whose representatives induced Congress 
to make a special appropriation for the purpose. This appropriation 
has since been renewed every year on a more bountiful scale, and the 
propagation of fish is at present by far the most extensive branch of 
the work of the commission, both in respect to the number of men 
employed and the quantity of money expended.” 

Returning to the work of the Commission, it was decided to confine 
operations, for a time at least, to the New England coast, where the 
fishing interests vere largely centered. Investigations were neces- 
sarily confined to the summer months, and were conducted in tem- 
porary laboratories, where the specimens collected from contiguous 
waters were studied by a corps of specialists. 

The ground was covered by the occupation of the following sta- 
tions: Woods Hole, Mass., in 1871 ; Eastport, Maine, in 1872; Noank, 
Conn., in 1874; Woods Hole, again in'1875; Salem and Halifax, in 
1877 ; Gloucester, Mass., in 1878 ; Provincetown, Mass., in 1879; New- 
port, R. I., in 1880; and in 1881 Woods Hole was selected as its per- 
manent summer home. This wise selection was the result of ten 
years’ experience at the several stations, which convinced the commis- 
sioner that the waters of Woods Hole were superior to those found at 
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any other point on the New England coast. A temporary laboratory 
was occupied until the completion of its new station in 1884. 

The work of investigation commenced at Woods Hole in June, 
1871. The commissioner and a corps of specialists took up the various 
lines of work known to naturalists, which included shore collecting, 
seining, setting nets and traps, and exploring the sea bottom with 
dredge and trawl. 

The adjacent waters were alive with minute pelagic forms in 
masses so dense at times as to change their color, and as these organ- 
isms contributed largely to the food supply of the coast fishes, it was 
not surprising to find them in such great numbers and variety. The 
temperature of the water, currents, and specific gravity were carefully 
cbserved, and through the co-operation of the Light House establish- 
ment, Revenue Cutter service,and the Coast Survey, their observations 
were extended along the whole Atlantic coast, and formed the basis 
for the study of the supply of fish food and the habits of the coast 
fishes. 

Among the more important questions for solution were the pollu- 
tion of streams by sewage, the escape of deleterious substances from 
manufactories, and the wasteful destruction of fish caused by the 
erection of dams, and the use of weirs and pounds. The predatory 
habits of certain species of fish cause great destruction among the 
pelagic schools such as mackerel, menhaden and herring. The de- 
structive habit is common to many species, but the bluefish, veritable 
sea wolves, hold the record in this respect. The Commissioner said of 
this savage freebooter : 

“No one who has spent a season on the coast where this fish 
abounds can fail to have been struck with its enormous voracity and 
the amount of destructiveness which it causes among other kinds of 
fish; wherever it appears in large numbers it is sure to produce a 
marked effect upon the supply of other fishes, either by driving them 
away froin their accustomed haunts or by destroying, them in large 
quantities in any given locality. * * * It is a pelagic or wan- 
' dering fish, going in huge schools and characterized by a voracity and 
bloodthirstiness which, perhaps, has no parallel in the animal king- 
dom. The fish seems to live only to destroy and is constantly em- 
ployed in pursuing and chopping up whatever it can master. As 
someone has said, it is an animated chopping machine. 

“Sometimes among a school of herring or menhaden thousands of 
bluefish will be seen, biting off the tail of one and then another, and 
leaving in their track the surface of the water covered with the blood 
and fragments of the mangled fish, * * * If, now, we admit 
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the presence of 100,000,000 bluefish in the waters referred to, we may 
form some estimate of the number of fish destroyed by them. To 
estimate twenty per day destroyed if not devoured by each bluefish, 
is by no means extravagant.” 

Accepting the above estimate of Prof. Baird, and allowing a quar- 
ter of a pound average weight for each fish, the destruction would 
exceed 29,000,000 tons for the 130 days they usually remain on the 
coast. Quoting again from the commissioner’s report: “I am in- 
clined to assign to the bluefish the very first position among the in- 
jurious influences that have affected the supply of fishes on this coast.” 

Among the first important investigations of the commission was 
a systematic examination of the fishing industries of the Great Lakes, 
and the benefit resulting from these explorations attest the economic 
and scientific value of this work. 

In compliance with the law requiring the Executive Departments 
to render all practicable aid to the commissioner in the prosecution 
of his work, the Navy Department responded by the loan of a steam 
launch, which was used during the season of 1871 for dredging and 
trawling in the waters of Vineyard Sound and Buzzards’ Bay. The 
launch had for consort a small sailing craft which she usually towed 
to the field of operations in the morning, the latter frequently towing 
the disabled launch back at uncertain hours, and it was through this 
hearty co-operation that the naturalists were able to make a fairly 
good showing. 

Naval co-operation, which began in this small way, steadily in- 
creased with the growth of the commission until their relations be- 
came more intimate than is usual between different branches of the 
Government. 

Having given a brief sketch of the origin and purposes of the Fish 
Commission, we will now consider its general operations and rapid 
expansion, frequently in directions not contemplated at the time it 
was established. 

Among the most important legislative events in the life of the 
commission was the enactment of a law at the instance ot the Ameri- 
can Fish Cultural Association, dated January 10, 1872, providing “for 
the introduction of shad into the waters of the Pacific States, the Gulf 
States and the Mississippi Valley, and of salmon, whitefish and other 
food fishes into the waters of the United States to which they are 
best adapted.” 

The artificial propagation and distribution of shad commenced on 
the 2d of the following month. A year later, 1873, 35,000 artificially 
hatched shad were transported by rail from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
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and deposited in the Sacramento river. Some of us remember the 
comments, facetious and otherwise, made by the people of the Coast 
regarding this “fish story.” Yet from this apparently insignificant 
beginning the streams of the West Coast from California to the bor- 
ders of Alaska are so bountifully stocked with shad that it is now 
quoted lower in the Pacific States than it is in its old home in the 
Atlantic. 

The introduction of shad into the Sacramento was followed by a 
modification of its habits which seems worthy of mention. In its home 
in the Atlantic it visits fresh water streams annually for the sole pur- 
pose of depositing its spawn, then departs and is seen no more for a 
year. In San Francisco Bay and its tributaries it is found in sufficient 
numbers to insure its being quoted daily all the year round. 

The Navy Department continued the practice of loaning a vessel 
to the commission until the season of 1880, when the Fish Hawk was 
commissioned. This excellent little vessel was designed for the special 
work of the commission, having on board a complete fish hatching 
outfit, also the necessary appliances for deep sea exploration. Her 
officers and crew were drawn from the U. S. Navy. 

She was completed too late to engage in fish hatching operations 
in the spring, but reached the station in time to take an active part 
in deep sea explorations. Her field of inquiry extended to and beyond 
the 100 fathom curve from go to 110 miles south of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where a wonderfully rich fauna was found far exceeding in 
numbers and variety of species any region hitherto explored by the 
commission. 

The finding of a new food fish is always a matter of interest, both 
to the fisherman and to the scientist. A new species made its appear- 
ance off the southern New England coast in 1879, and it fell to the 
lot of the Fish Hawk to investigate the stranger, study its habits, and 
determine its market value. The investigation was carried on during 
the season of 1880-81, the stranger being found to resemble the cod 
in size, general form, texture and flavor. It was present in great 
numbers, and could be caught with hook and line, or with the regular 
cod trawl-lines of the Gloucester fishermen. Its market value would 
be approximately the same as that of cod. Its distinctive external 
markings consisted of a bony crest on its head and numerous brick 
colored spots dotting its body without regularity or system. It was 
this peculiarity that gained it the name of “Tilefish.” 

They were feeding on small sea crabs called munedas, which were 
so plentiful that the beam trawl brought up bushels of them at every 
haul. The stomach of one fish contained the wreck of a mutton chop 
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which a sable attendant declared was “de same mutton chop that the 
strange ge’man lost for he’s breffast dis mawnin’.” 

The tilefish (lopholatilus Chamaeleonticeps) was discovered off 
the southern New England coast during the season of 1879, and after 
the investigations of the Fish Hawk it seemed destined to occupy an 
important place in the food products of that region, yet during the 
following March vessels arriving in Atlantic seaports from the east- 
ward reported sailing through great numbers of dead and dying fish 
floating on the surface of the sea, which upon investigation proved to 
be the recently discovered tilefish. 

These reports being carefully collated, the area of floating fish was 
found to be between 5,000 and 6,000 square miles, and the aggregate 
weight of this mass of fish, after reducing the reports of ship-masters 
to one four-hundredth, reached the astounding total of 321,143 tons. 

After a few days the floating fish disappeared from the surface 
of the sea and nothing more was seen or heard of the species for eleven 
years, when it suddenly reappeared in its wonted haunts. 

The remarkable discoveries of the Fish Hawk in her brief sea trips 
demonstrated the necessity for a larger seagoing vessel, with the 
requisite apparatus for deep sea exploration, even in the greatest 
depths. 

The Albatross was launched in August, 1882, and went into com- 
mission later in the season. 

She was specially designed for deep sea exploration, with the nec- 
essary requisites of strength, seaworthiness, easy motion, and the 
ability to lay to with either bow or stern to the wind. Her hull is of 
iron, displacement 1,000 tons. She is driven by two pairs of vertical 
compound engines and twin screws. 

Her equipment was complete, her scientific apparatus containing 
the most approved appliances known at the time. 

The Albatross was actively engaged on the Atlantic between four 
and five years, her field of operations extending from the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland to Nova Scotia, to the Bay of Fundy, and the coast 
of the United States from Maine to the delta of the Mississippi. In 
the West Indies it embraced a large part of the Caribbean Sea, the 
coasts of Yucatan, Cuba and the Bahamas. 

Her operations were not confined strictly to biological and physical 
investigations; she steamed many thousands of miles in the vain 
effort to discover from whence came the great schools of mackerel, 
menhaden, shad and other migrating species which visit our coasts 
annually for the purpose of spawning. Much time was expended 
also in search of the lost tilefish. 
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The Fish Hawk lines of deep sea exploration were extended sea- 
ward, and midway between Block Island and the Bermudas the Alba- 
tross, for the first time in the history of deep sea exploration, made a 
successful haul of the beam trawl in the great depth of 2,949 fathoms. 

During the decade ending in 1883 Gloucester suffered the loss of 
eighty-two fishing schooners foundered at sea, involving the sacrifice 
of the lives of 895 fishermen. While a portion of this loss of life and 
property was incident to the rough and perilous calling of ocean 
fishermen, it was believed that too large a proportion was attributable 
to a faulty construction of the vessels employed in the industry. 

Speed is a vital element in the construction of New England fishing 
vessels, and to secure it economically builders had gradually adopted 
shallow and sharp vessels of great beam, with huge centerboards 
which gave them the requisite speed, and filled the general require- 
ments in light and moderate weather, but the center of gravity was 
too high for safety in heavy seas. 

The commission believed that the type of fishing vessel could be 
greatly improved, and had the Grampus built as an object lesson. She 
was launched in 1886. 

The Grampus embodied the best features of successful schooner 
yachts, pilot boats, and Gloucester fishing vessels. Her advent upon 
the fishing banks attracted immediate attention, which resulted in an 
almost entire revolution in the form and rig of the Gloucester schooner. 

The death of Prof. Baird in 1887 caused many changes in the com- 
mission and its relations with other departments of the Government. 
At the time of his death he was secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in charge of the U. S. National Museum and the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries. He gave his personal attention to 
the conduct of every department of these great institutions, hence his 
loss was felt with marked severity. 

The early years of the commission were devoted to experiments in 
artificial propagation of the more important species’ of food fishes. 
Prof. Baird manifested the greatest interest in these investigations 
and lived to witness the rapidly expanding operations until they em- 
braced nearly every State in the Union. He had established sixteen 
propagating stations in various localities, which produced annually 
hundreds of millions of young fish fry, which were distributed from 
Maine to Texas, and even to the waters of the Pacific. Several val- 
uable species of foreign fish had been acclimated, surveys of oyster 
grounds on the Atlantic coast were in progress, and preliminary re- 
searches were being made for the artificial propagation of oysters and 
lobsters. 
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The wide distribution of young fry was accomplished by the use 
of a number of cars designed and built for that purpose. The great 
station at Woods Hole had been completed, and the biological and 
physical researches conducted in its spacious laboratories, and the 
vessels of the commission were approaching their greatest develop- 
ment. 

Upon the death of Prof. Baird the duties of commissioner ad in- 
terim were assigned to Prof. G. Brown Goode, at the request of the 
President, and he continued in their performance until the appoint- 
ment of Marshall McDonald as commissioner in February, 1888. 

The results of the Albatross exploration of the Atlantic fishing 
grounds attracted the attention of some of the leading men of the 
Pacific coast, who urged the commission to send a vessel to the West 
coast to develop their sea fisheries, particularly those of Alaska, re- 
garding which very little was known. The Albatross was finally 
detailed for that work, and sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, November 
20, 1887, with instructions to prosecute such investigations en route 
as seemed advisable, within the limit of time, the 15th of May, 1888, 
having been fixed upon for her arrival in San Francisco. 

Her first stop was at Santa Lucia, thence to Bahia, Montevideo, 
Straits of Magellan and Sandy Point. Nearly-a month was devoted 
to explorations in the Straits and Western Patagonian channels. She 
then proceeded to Lota, to Panama, the Galapagos, Acapulco, La Paz 
and San Francisco, where she arrived on the 11th of May, 1888. 

The scientific results of this trip were very satisfactory. Deep sea 
investigations and shore collecting were prosecuted whenever practi- 
cable. The study of the fishes added much to our knowledge regard- 
ing the distribution of species, and many were found entirely new 
to science. 

The subsequent career of the Albatross in the Pacific has been one 
of continuous activity and usefulness and can be referred to here only 
in the most cursory manner. 

She carried on fishing and deep sea investigations on the Pacific 
coast of the United States from Lower California to Alaska. She 
surveyed many thousand square miles of codfish banks in Behring Sea 
and adjacent waters, where she also performed patrol duty and car- 
ried on fur seal investigations. 

By direction of the President she carried the U. S. Senate Indian 
Committee to Southeastern Alaska, and the U. S. Behring Sea Com- 
mission to the Pribilof Islands. She surveyed the submarine cable 
route from California to the Hawaiian Islands. : 

She made two notable voyages of discovery and deep sea explora- 
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tion under the direction of Prof. Agassiz. The first embraced an 
extensive area, including the west coast of Mexico, Gulf of Panama, 
Central and South American coasts to the latitude of the Galapagos, 
including that interesting archipelago and the Gulf of California. The 
second and most important occurred in 1899 and Igo0. Sailing from 
San Francisco, a line of investigation was extended to the Marquesas, 
thence through the tropical islands of Polynesia and Micronesia to 
Guam and to the coast of Japan. 

It was during this notable cruise, near the island of Guam, that 
the Albatross made her deepest sounding, 4,813 fathoms, in the same 
depression in which the U. S. S. Nero found 5,259 fathoms, the great- 
est depth ever recorded. 

From Japan the Albatross resumed operations in Alaska, followed 
by a season in the Hawaiian Islands, and is now (April, 1903) prepar- 
ing for further investigations in Alaskan waters. 

The Fish Hawk is still actively employed on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts in deep sea exploration, the survey of oyster grounds, the 
artificial propagation of shad and other species, the investigation of 
the Florida sponge industry and other useful work. 

The Grampus continues her work in connection with the New 
England fisheries and the propagation of codfish, lobsters and other 
species. 

The remarkable success attending the general operations of the 
Fish Commission has resulted in steadily enlarging its sphere of action, 
and has entailed new duties and responsibilities from year to year. 
The artificial propagation of useful food fishes is still the most im- 
portant and extensive branch, and there continues to be a steady an- 
nual increase in the number of species under artificial culture. 

The successful and economical propagation of the lobster is con- 
sidered to be among the greatest triumphs in this direction, and it is 
hoped that it may largely compensate for the wasteful methods which 
have steadily tended toward the extinction of this valudble crustacean. 

The gathering and systematic compilation of statistics is an impor- 
tant branch of commission work. It includes complete annual statis- 
tics of the fishing industries of the United States, whaling, and the 
fur seal herd, the Florida sponge grounds, including experiments in 
sponge planting, and many other branches of inquiry and experiment 
too numerous to mention in this article. 

The affairs of the United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries 
have been administered by five commissioners: Spencer F. Baird, 
1871-87; G. Brown Goode, 1887-88; Marshall McDonald, 1888-95; 
J. J. Brice, 1896-98, and George M. Bowers, 1898 to the present time. 
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Without attempting to review the operations of the commission in 
detail, a brief synopsis will serve to illustrate its general growth, and 
some of the practical results attending its operations during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, IgoI. 

There were thirty-seven hatching stations in operation in twenty- 
six States, in which thirty-one species of useful food fishes, including 
lobsters, were hatched and distributed throughout forty-nine States 
and Territories and eight foreign countries. 

Of fertilized eggs there were distributed 150,307,251; young fry 
and fingerlings, 107,687,868; adult and yearling fish, 5,838,343; of 
lobster fry, 60,879,000 ; a grand total of 1,173,833,462. 

The distribution was effected by the use of four Fish Commission 
cars, specially constructed for the purpose; the car mileage was ' 
103,982, and detached messenger mileage 200,743. 

The interest shown in this wide distribution by the great trans- 
portation companies was manifested by sixty-one railways having 
given 37,099 miles free transportation to the distributing cars and 
75,406 miles to the Commission’s messengers. 

The annual appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 
was $589,980. 

The U. S. Fish Commission achieved its marked success through 
its businesslike methods, by which it accomplished great scientific and 
practical results, fairly earning its position among the economic and 
scientific branches of the Government. 


me -~ * TANNER, 
Commander U. S. N., Retired. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


GAINESVILLE, 1862.* 


By CuHarLes Kinc, CapTaIn 5TH U. S. CAvatry, RETIRED, AND 


BRIGADIER GENERAL OF VOLUNTEERS. 


It is nearly twenty-two years since the name of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States began to bear to me any especial 
significance. Reference to it I had frequently seen in the columns of 
the Army and Navy Journal, whose genial and gifted editor was then, 
as he is now, one of the foremost men of the Order. But the nature 
of military service in the South, in the days immediately succeeding 
the great Civil War, and later on the Indian frontier, left little time 
for the contemplation of other matters. 

Few, if any, of my comrades of the regular service—even those 
who had fought throughout the war—were at that time members of 
the organization. The Commandery of the State of California, 
through its indomitable recorder, had not swept the service far and 
wide and gathered into the fold the array of eligibles in the perma- 
nent establishment. It was not until my return to Milwaukee along 
in the winter of ’79 and ’80 that I saw the button on the lapel of many 
an old friend and comrade. It was somewhere about that time that I 
heard of an interesting address delivered before the Wisconsin Com- 
mandery by a distinguished soldier who had attained the rank of Gen- 
eral of Volunteers during the war—an address upon the very point in 
thé campaign that culminated with 2d Bull Run, wherein I had reason 
to feel most vivid interest. It hinged, as did the issue of a momentous 
day, on the movements of the First Division, Third Corps, Army of 
Virginia; in other words, King’s Division, McDowell’s Corps of the 
Army under Pope. What I heard of that address aroused me to the 
possibilities of the Loyal Legion as a means of both disseminating 
and correcting false impressions. That address was followed in the 
course of a few years by articles in the public press somewhat similar 
in tenor, written, with perhaps two exceptions, in all sincerity—all, 
without any exception, in ignorance of the real facts and conditions. 
Some of these facts, not all, were laid before readers of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel in answer to a strange article that appeared just as the vet- 


*Read before Wisconsin commandery, M. O. L. L., U. S. 
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erans were assembling here for the great reunion of June, 1880. 
These conditions and a few others were subsequently set forth in a 
military magazine, the UNITED SERVICE, in answer to Mr. John C. 
Ropes, whose critical essay on Pope’s campaign in Virginia has so 
very much to commend it that it seemed doubly unfortunate he was 
not in possession of some, at least, of these facts before concluding 
his chapter on Gainesville. But, though there was sometimes sore 
temptation, after my admission to our honored Order, to reply, not 
too placidly, perhaps, to certain essays that later appeared, I have 
reserved most of my ammunition for the paper long promised my own 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion. Bear with me as best you may 
should the paper prove as long as the promise. 

There is no need to recall to most of your number the stirring 
events, the startling combinations, of the remarkable campaign in 
front of Washington the second year of the war. With the very best 
of intentions on part of most of our generals, no one of their number 
won immortal fame as a result of his participation therein. The bright 
particular star of the campaign—the man whose dash and leadership, 
whose luck, in fact, were well nigh phenomenal, while his plans were 
paralleled only by those of that military eccentric, Charles the XIT. of 
Sweden—the man who time and again dared in ’62 what would have 
been death and destruction in ’64—was that wonderful right arm of 
the chivalric Lee—Stonewall Jackson, of Virginia. 

Well nigh a religious recluse at the outbreak of the war, a teacher 
_in Virginia’s academic halls in the heart of her beautiful hill country, 
he seemed, as did his pupils, to intimately know every road and by- 
path in the valleys drained by the brooks and streams that mingled 
farther east to swell the Rapidan and Rappahannock. Of incalculable 
benefit was this to him when Fauquier and Loudon, Prince William 
and Culpeper counties became the very center of the seat of war. 
Like the Little Corporal in Lombardy, Jackson had amazed his adver- 
saries in the Shenandoah. Banks and Shields, Fremont and Sigel all 
had winced under his swift, unerring blows, all had reeled before the 
wondrous speed of his attack. No man—no combination of men— 
could pin him. Leaving their divisions scattered and astounded, he 
sped cross country southeast, fell upon McClellan’s exposed right at 
Gaines’ Mill and doubled up the most renowned corps of the army in 
crushing Fitz John Porter. Then, as McClellan re-embarked, back he 
led the rush to overwhelm Pope along the Rapidan before the crest- 
fallen corps commanders of the Army of the Peninsula could sweep 
round by sail and steam to Alexandria and Asquia and march to the 
succor of our Army of Virginia. Then, most daring feat of all, while 
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Lee and his war dog, Longstreet, busied our stubborn, sullen divis- 
ions, forced back from Cedar Mountain to the upper Rappahannock, 
and while Porter, Heintzelman, Hooker and Kearny from the Army 
of the Peninsula (as I prefer to designate the troops under McClellan, 
since they all subsequently became the Army of the Potomac)—while 
these of the Army of the Peninsula were still in march behind Pope’s 
wearied left, Jackson cut loose from his great leader, marched day and 
night with his gaunt “foot cavalry” round our right flank, up behind 
that baleful screen of the Bull Run Mountains, and, pouring through 
Thoroughfare Gap, swooped down upon our massed stores, supplies 
and trains at Manassas Junction—squarely behind our extended lines 
along the Hedgeman, squarely between the Army of Pope and the 
rest of the Army of the Peninsula hastening to his succor at 
the rate of three miles a day from the direction of Alexandria. 
Grand as was the material, fine the drill, dress. and equipment, 
and brilliant as were many of our generals in Virginia in 
’62, the Army was cursed with altogether too much individuality, and, 
in its devotion to one beloved leader or another, had yet to learn in 
many a command the true meaning of soldier loyalty. Another thing: 
our engineer generals seemed to scorn the use of cavalry, preferring 
to grope rather than to gather information, and so it happened that 
just after nightfall of August 26, while Major General John Pope, 
“headquarters in the saddle,” had known for over 24 hours that Jack- 
son’s whole corps had gone northward round his right flank, Buford’s 
light brigade of cavalry was still in bivouac near Waterloo, close to 
that curtaining range, with instructions to start at dawn on the 27th, 
36 hours after he should have been sent and told to see what Jackson 
was doing—Jackson, who at that moment, say 8 p.m. of the 26th, was 
ripping up the rails of Pope’s one line of supply at Bristoe Station, 
having marched since daybreak every inch of the way from Salem, 
through White Plains, Thoroughfare Gap and Gainesville, and 25,000 
seasoned Southern fighters, the flower of the Confederate Army, were 
making: merry at the expense of Uncle Sam over ‘supplies and prison- 
ers captured, and the fact that not until they struck the railway at 
Bristoe had they met the faintest opposition. 

At nine that night, while dictating orders for the morrow, Pope 
heard that the enemy’s cavalry were behind him “Playing hell at Bris- 
toe,” said the staff officer who bore the news. Heintzelman, of the 
Peninsular Army, had reached Warrenton Junction, and Pope, with 
the full knowledge that Jackson had then been gone somewhere ever 
since the morning of the 25th, never seeming to remember the audac- 
ity and speed of Jackson’s dashes in the Shenandoah—never seeming 
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to consider the possibility of Jackson swooping down behind him, 
ordered Heintzelman to put a single regiment on the cars and send it 
immediately to Manassas “to repair damages and protect the railway.” 
One regiment on the cars vs. Jackson’s whole corps of foot cavalry, 
plus Stuart’s horsemen! 

At midnight while his soldiers slept, Pope was beginning to wake 
up. By 9 a.m, of the 27th he faced his army about, to retire to the 
line of Gainesville and Manassas, but still he did not realize the truth. 
Not until Hooker had fought a fierce and brilliant battle with Ewell’s 
division on the afternoon of the 27th at Kettle Run did Pope learn 
that Jackson’s whole command was between him and Manassas. Not 
until still another day did he learn what had happened during the black 
night of the 26th-27th—that Stuart, after a fourteen-hour march, had 
taken his horsemen and Trimble’s brigade of foot, made still another 
march, pounced on our people at Manassas Junction soon after mid- 
night, and had seized the enormous trains and stores, far more than 
enough to feed and fit out Jackson’s whole corps, and there, serene and 
confident, the Confederate leader spent the whole day of the 27th with 
Pope’s divisions sweeping across country from the line of the Hedg- 
man—Reno,. Kearny, Sigel and McDowell aiming to envelop him from 
the west, Heintzelman and Porter barring him from the south and 
southeast, and the other divisions of the army from the Peninsula sup- 
posably covering the country to the east and northeast; Pope profes- 

- sing to believe these latter close at hand; Jackson, who made proper 
use of his brilliant cavalry, well knowing that they were not. 

Still Jackson was now widely separated from the rest of Lee’s 
army, and in imminent danger of being hemmed in and captured. 
But, with a skill and science rarely equalled, he slipped away on the. 
night of the 27th. Mark the method; for, had it all been planned a 
week ahead, and the complaisance of our corps commanders assured 
beforehand, it could not have been more deliberately executed. At 
nightfall on the 27th Pope had located his daring enemy at Manassas 
and clearly saw his splendid opportunity. His orders were written at 
once, and, dated at 9 a.m., were soon speeding to the scattered corps 
commanders, Sigel and McDowell, far out on his left, to push through 
Gainesville, Sigel to march on the Junction by the railway (Manassas 

- Gap), Reynolds to echelon on Sigel’s left, King to the left of Reynolds, 
Ricketts supposably to the left of King. These would have swung 
around Jackson from the north and northwest, assuming that Jackson 
would be fool enough to stay there, while Pope with three other corps 
assailed him from the west and south. “Be expeditious,” wrote Pope 
to McDowell, “and the day is our own.” 
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It was near midnight, out toward Buckland Mills, that McDowell 
received this almost jubilant order, prophesying “we shall bag the 
whole crowd” if he, McDowell, would move promptly at daylight on 
the morrow—that morrow the fateful 28th.’ But by 9 p.m. McDowell 
knew through Buford’s cavalry that Lee and Longstreet were coming. 
That daring dragoon with his little squadrons had acttially grappled | 
with Longstreet beyond the Gap and compelled him to deploy and 
show his whole hand at White Plains. Pope didn’t hear it until early 
next morning, and refused to believe it then,—refused even to believe 
it on the 29th, two days later. McDowell therefore had to drop the 
plan he had already made, of pouncing on Longstreet with the five di- 
visions at his disposal, Sigel’s two, Reynolds’ remnant of the Pennsyl- 
vania reserves, only some 2,800 strong, and the splendid commands 
of King and Ricketts. He ventured on his own responsibility, how- 
ever, to detach Ricketts and send him up to delay Longstreet at the 
Gap; then, with the rest of his force, obeyed his orders to concentrate 
on Manassas. 

Now that night of August 27-28 was the blackest of the black, 
moonless and overcast. One general at least who was ordered to 
march at I a.m., pocketed the paper and put his men to bed. Too 
dark for us to march over roads obstructed by wagons and lighted 
only by flitting lanterns, or the lurid blush on low hanging clouds 
about the distant Junction that told what havoc Johnny Reb was play- 
ing with our provisions. Too dark for us without much inconven- 
ience, perhaps, but never too dark for the light-footed, light-hearted 
fellows of Stonewall Jackson’s Corps. It was high noon of the 28th 
when Pope and his leading divisions, feeling their way up track from 
Bristoe, a mile an hour, found the Junction a deserted and smoulder- 
ing ruin, with just a few rebel rear-guard skirmishers twinkling 
through the trees toward Blackburn’s Ford. 

Pope must have puzzled over the problem an hour before he de- 
cided what next to do. It was one o’clock when he despatched an 
aide to check McDowell’s move on Manassas, but where to order 
Reno, Kearny and Hooker was indeed a poser. There northeastward 
on a bee-line to Centerville, lay Blackburn’s Ford with those gray rear- 
guardsmen plainly suggesting, “This is the way we went—come on 
if you want us!” With the corps of Franklin and Sumner and other 
Peninsular veterans, surely to be expected in the neighborhood of Cen- 
terville by this time, it seemed singular that Jackson should have 
marched in their very face. Pope must have indeed marveled at his 
effrontery, yet it was just exactly what that astute leader intended 
Pope should believe, and this is the way he compelled him. 
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Black as was the night, Taliaferro’s division, newly arrayed in 
Yankee garb of one kind or other, fell in at 11 o’clock by the light of 
the smouldering ruins and silently slipped away northward by the 
Sudley Springs road—a mere cross country lane, as I can testify, 
from Bull Run to the Junction. Then up rose A. P. Hill with the fam- 
ous Light Division at one o’clock, and with malice prepense and afore- 
thought, leaving McGowan’s brigade for a later purpose, away he 
groped through the woodland lanes eastward, then turned north tow- 
ard Blackburn’s Ford, crossed Bull Run and marched straight to Cen- 
terville, which point he occupied at dawn of the 28th. Then, later 
still, followed grim old Ewell, striding after Hill as though he, too, 
were going to Centerville, but, loafing leisurely along, did not reach 
Blackburn’s Ford until after dawn; crossed to the east bank, but, once 
there, turned sharply to his left and marched swiftly away to the War- 
renton Pike and the old Stone Bridge, then recrossed, unobserved of 
a single Union scout, and by noon of the 28th he, too, was resting on 
the old battlefield of the year before. Last of all, late in the night, 
McGowan called up his rear guard and drifted off through the woods 
on the trail of his division chief, leaving just enough skirmishers to 
coax the foremost Yanks into pursuit, and led them a wild goose chase 
around by Centerville. It.worked to a charm.. Do you remember in 
the Waterloo campaign how Grouchy with 40,000 men was sent by 
Napoleon after the fierce fights at Ligny and Quatre Bras, to follow 
Blucher’s retiring Prussians while the Emperor followed Wellington ? 
—how Grouchy was ordered to interpose between Blucher and the 
British and prevent their uniting in front of Brussels—and how he 
did it? The very trick by which Blucher led Grouchy after him to 
Wavre, then, turning square to his left, himself interposed between 
the pursuer and his Emperor, Hill now played on the pursuing di- 
visions of Pope. 

Now, when Pope took in the situation about him on reaching the 
Junction at noon on the 28th, not one of his own divisions was with 
him. Instead, he found himself with Heintzelman, a corps command- 
er, and Reno, Hooker, Kearny and Stevens, division commanders of 
the Army of the Peninsula. Porter’s corps was still back toward 
Bristoe. It is hazarding little to say that the men from the Peninsular 
Army were not too much enamored of their new commander. He 
had referred slightingly to them and their methods in his initial order. 
He had received with marked discourtesy their most distinguished 
corps commander, and McClellan’s closest friend, when that officer, 
Fitz John Porter, reported to him in person on his arrival from Ac- 
quia. Admirable soldiers were there at Pope’s beck and call and what 
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he did was just what Jackson strove that he should do—leave him, 
Jackson, and his main body to rest in the shade of the trees: north of 
the Warrenton Pike all the livelong day, and send the bulk of the blue 
divisions chasing after shadows clear to Centerville. Away went 
Kearny, Reno on his tracks and Hooker hindmost—Pope following, 
too, and insisting up to 4:15 p.m. of the 28th that Jackson’s whole 
command was still between Centerville and the Orange & Alexandria 
Railway-to the southeast of that town, for he so wrote McDowell in 
ordering him to turn his divisions back to the pike and thence to Cen- 
terville, whither also he ordered Sigel, who by this time was in the 
neighborhood of Bald Hill and the Henry House. While Jackson’s 
whole corps (for Hill had rejoined him at noon), crouching in the 
leafy shades barely cannon shot away to the north, lay watching out 
every move, not a man in the Union Army seemed aware of it. 
Kearny, reaching Centerville late in the afternoon, found only a 
regiment to represent Jackson’s “foot cavalry,” Hill having leisurely 
left there at Io a.m. and turned west again to Sudley Springs, where 
he was, by one p.m., snoozing peacefully with his brother division 
and brigade commanders. To most of Jackson’s men the afternoon 
of the 28th was one of dreamless and refreshing repose, guarded by 
Stuart’s troopers, with advanced carbines, along the pike from Grove- 
ton to Stone Bridge. To Pope and his divisions it was all plodding 
and perplexity. Kearny, Reno and Hooker were now far off to the 
east and southeast. Sigel’s corps, with some of McLean’s brigade in 
advance, peering about them at the Henry House, were halted in the 
thick woods south of that point along the Sudley Springs road, for 
Sigel had got it into his head from surface indications that Jackson 
wasn’t at Centerville at all, but might be slipping away northwest- 
ward toward Aldie Gap. Reynolds’ remnant of the Pennsylvania Re- 
serves had shouldered a way eastward from the neighborhood of 
Bethlehem Church and were halted southwest of Bald Hill near Sigel’s 
men; all, except a few of McLean’s people, out of sight from the 
Warrenton Pike. Ricketts,. detached by McDowell, was away off 
westward deployed in front of Longstreet’s column pouring through 
Thoroughfare and Hopeville Gaps and, finding himself outflanked by 
the latter, was slowly retiring on Gainesville. Pope and his staff were 
by this time far over across Bull Run toward Centerville, and the 
drowsy silence of the late August afternoon had settled on what, until 
seemed by the rude hand of war, had been a charming landscape, 
‘when, just as the sun was sinking to rest, far and near men sprang 
to their feet and bent their ears to the sudden bellow and roar of 
shotted guns, for all alone by itself a single division of the Union 
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Army, unscreened by cavalry, unwarned of danger nearer than Cen- 
terville, marching eastward along the Warrenton Pike in compliance 
with its orders, had tempted the tiger from his lair. Jackson, seeing 
its isolation, had roused and struck it furiously in flank. 

And then followed one of the most dramatic, even tragic, links in 
the chain of mischance that all through his brief connection with the 
armies in Virginia had tripped, entangled and finally throttled Pope. 

Ordered to march at dawn and envelope Jackson, supposed to be 
at Manassas Junction, McDowell had obeyed with Schenck’s, Schurz’s, 
Reynolds’ and King’s divisions, in the order named; Ricketts, at the 
tear, having been switched off to Thoroughfare Gap. Schenck and 
Schurz had followed the railway toward the Junction. Reynolds, 
echeloning on their left, stirred up some of Stuart’s cavalry and light 
guns along the Pike east of Gainesville, exchanged shots and then, as 
ordered, turned southward into the woods toward the Junction. Then 
came King, with four of the best brigades and some, at least, of the 
best brigadiers in the army—John P. Hatch, Abner Doubleday, M. R. 
Patrick and John Gibbon. Echeloning on Reynolds it resulted that 
King’s left flank was nearest Jackson when, in accordance with orders, 
he, too, suddenly quit the Pike and bored with his four heads of 
brigade columns into the southward woods: Certain of Stuart’s 
scouts, watching this maneuver from a skirt of timber half a mile 
north of the Pike and one and a half miles northeast of Gainesville, 
reported this to Jackson and Jackson was puzzled. He did not sup- 
pose it conceivable that as late as that hour the Federals still believed 
him to be at the Junction. 

It was somewhere about two when McDowell, riding with King’s 
division, got Pope’s order checking his further move on Manassas. 
They were then in the woods, perhaps a mile south of the Pike. Stack 
arms was the word, and, glad of a chance to rest, most of the men of 
the four brigades threw themselves upon the sod, while others set to 
work killing beef cattle for supper. And there they waited. Off to 
the east could be heard an occasional far away field piece—Stuart’s 
skirmishers, and Sigel’s, swapping long-range compliments toward 
the Stone Bridge. Five o’clock came and with it a galloping aide with 
surprising orders for McDowell. “Face about. Regain the Pike. 
Jackson’s whole force is east of Bull Run. March at once on Center- 
ville,” and McDowell, puzzled but prompt, turned to King, repeating 
exactly the information and the order, telling him, as testified to by 
Hatch, who heard it all, to look to his left after reaching the Sudley 
Springs road. These were the very last orders he gave that day to 
his senior division commander, and then, with the possible purpose of 
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first seeing Reynolds and Sigel and giving like orders to them, he an- 
nounced his intention of going to find General Pope, explaining to 
him what he had done with Ricketts, and, “with the best motive in 
the world,” as Pope frankly says, to give him the benefit of his exten- 
sive knowledge of the neighborhood. He had reason to know it. Yet 
in trying to find Pope, McDowell lost himself and cost a battle. Ata 
vital hour he vanished from sight and touch of his command, and 
was never heard of or found again until the following day. This left 
King to his own devices. 

Promptly that General called up his willing men. For weeks past, 
as Companion Haight so graphically described, they had been marched 
this way and that, night and day, long and hard, swinging from Fal- 
mouth to Front:Royal, Rappahannock to Rapidan, from flank to flank, 
“the Pendulum Division” of the. Army they called it. King himself 
was worn and haggard. Illness and impossibility to get an hour’s sleep 
were telling their tale in his sombre eyes, but his pride in that division, 
and notably in his old brigade, was something almost passionate, his 
loyalty to the officers appointed over him was something no man ever 
yet has slurred. The evening was lovely. ‘The slanting sunshine 
glinted on spear-tipped flag and sloping rifle. The bands, many of 
them, struck up their soul-stirring quicksteps. No enemy was nigh— 
they had Pope’s word for that, so why not have music? And thus, 
refreshed by slumber, stimulated by soldier coffee and soldier song, 
out from the leafy shades they strode to the Pike, and, with Hatch in 
the lead, breasted the gentle rise to a point half a mile eastward where, 
with a thick grove bounding it on the north and the unbroken line of 
thicket hemming it on the south, the highway seemed to disappear 
over the eastward crest. Mark well the ground, for it has become 
historic! A mile to the west of that grove on the rise is another, a 
bit larger, on another little rise. Between them the ground dips into a 
shallow swale. North of and surrounding them on all sides, except 
the south, where stretched the Pike, the fields were cleared, and rolled 
away on slightly higher ground to other groves and clumps of timber 
that, scattering at the west, became continuous opposite the eastward 
—the Gibbon-wood, and then, stretching away northeastward to Sud- 
ley Springs, were bounded, thanks to the downward dip of the land 
toward Groveton, by a long, curving embankment, convex to the south 
—the fateful parapet, the unfinished railway, behind which at this 
moment Jackson was still slumbering, and behind which two days 
later the rebels poured death and destruction on the Union lines. Be- 
tween the Gibbon wood and the opposite and higher fringe is half a 
mile or more of open field with a long, shallow dip, like that between 
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two lazy ocean swells. East of the wood the breadth increases, and, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 5:30 Pp. M., Jackson’s westernmost 
watchers were surprised to see the blue columns issuing from the 
woods at the south, then striding jauntily away on the road to Grove- 
ton. “Old Jack” at that moment happened to be with Ewell at the 
center of his line. He and his 25,000 were placidly waiting the com- 
ing of Lee, the distant boom of whose guns could already be heard 
far over to the west at Thoroughfare and Hopeville, and whose scouts, 
circling Ricketts on the northward flank, were already swapping news 
with Stuart’s far-reaching troopers. Already Jackson was laughing 
in his sleeve at the success of the ruse by which he had drawn Pope 
and three divisions out of the way to the east. Here was another 
strong division, evidently marching, like them, beyond all possibility 
of interposing between him and his beloved leader. All he had to do 
was to lie low and let it slip by, then block the road behind Ricketts, 
now all alone six miles out across the westward fields, and Ricketts 
would be hemmed in and captured. But here, close at hand, was this 
big Yankee division, utterly isolated, flaunting its colors and beating 
its drums almost under the black muzzles of his cannon. He had 
nearly four to one in point of numbers. Why not smash it first, then 
whirl on Ricketts as the sun went down? The temptation was. too 
great. He turned to Ewell and ordered attack. The guns ee it, 
for the footmen still slept. 

At that moment Hatch’s brigade, in the lead, was just begin- 
ning to issue from behind the Gibbon wood, and the heads of his 
mounted officers to appear above the edge of the open field to the east 
of it. Gradually the roadway reached the level of the land and then 
began the equally gradual descent of the long slope at the foot of 
which lay the few roofs of the little hamlet of Groveton. King and 
his staff had turned out to one side to the west of the Gibbon wood to 
observe the march of the men, and Hatch was suddenly accosted by 
a keen-sighted staff officer who pointed to some slowly moving ob- 
jects, close to the timber nearly a mile to the north, and exclaimed, 
“General Hatch, there’s a battery!” The speaker was Captain Hous- 
ton, of the Engineers of the Army, McDowell’s aide, specially in- 
structed to ride with King’s division and conduct it to Centerville. 
Hatch, looking in the direction, replied, “Only cattle, I think,” and 
pushed ahead. One after another his five regiments followed him, 
and then a few rods behind came the second brigade in column, King’s 
old and much loved command, now headed by his former chief of ar- 
tillery, General John Gibbon—the one distinctively Western brigade 
in the Eastern army, and destined within that solemn hour to win 
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immortal fame. It was made up of the 2d, 6th and 7th 
Wisconsin and 19th Indiana, four regiments never separated 
from October, ’61, till the day of muster out—four regiments that, 
despite their pull-together way in battle, had, nevertheiess, their in- 
dividuality, their rivalry, their jealousies, if you will. The 2d 
had been through First Bull Run and swaggered a bit in consequence. 
They rather patronized the other regiments, put on veteran airs, 
swore by their own officers—O’Connor, Fairchild and Tom Allen, 
but hadn’t much use for anybody else. They were superbly drilled, 
but decidedly given to sarcastic comment on other commands. The 
6th, 7th and 19th had not had the 2d’s opportunities, but were cock 
sure that when the time came they could fight every bit as well, stay 
just as long in a hot place or charge just as daringly into a hotter. It 
was this, one might hazard, that accounts in large measure for the 
stirring feat of arms that follows. The 2d having talked so much, 
could not be the first to fall back. The others would not budge so 
long as the 2d stayed. 

Gibbon, seeing three or four stragglers from Hatch peering out 
over the fields to the north, as his head came up level with the bank, 
took a look that way himself, and what he saw sent the blood leaping 
in his veins. The trained eye of the field artillerist saw instantly in 
the precise intervals, the uniform movements of the supposed cattle 
a mile away, nothing short of a mounted battery executing the fa- 
miliar and menacing maneuver “In Battery.” Almost before he could 
start an aide on the gallop to bring up his own old pets, the guns of 
Battery “B,” jogging at the rear of his brigade, the distant slopes 
belched fire and sulphur smoke, the shells came screeching overhead, 
and the shrill voice of old Colonel Cutler, heading the 6th, rang out 
over the startled column—‘“Ha-alt! Front! Load at will! Load!” A 
moment later and the 6th to a man was scrambling to the bank and the 
rock fence to its left, and there, sprawling on the turf, watched with 
eager eyes the sudden opening of the soldier drama before them, while 
with crack and clatter of whip and hoof, the famous regular battery 
of the brigade came bounding up the stony pike, and then, whirling 
in battery in front of the 6th, thundered fierce and eager answer tu 
the challenge of the foe. It was a sharp artillery duel speedily taken 
up by other batteries to the east, bringing Hatch to a halt. Then as 
our gunners seemed to drive the enemy to cover there came shots from 
the northwest and two guns were spied at the edge of the timber half 
a mile away. 

Then in his soldier zeal, in the full belief that Jackson’s corps was 
east of Bull Run, as Pope had declared, Gibbon made his first mistake. 
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“It’s Stuart scouting,” said he, “just one of his cavalry batteries,” and 
calling Colonel O’Conner with the 2d to follow him, dove straight 
into the clump of woods, ever after known by his name, the Bull Run 
veterans at his heels, while the 7th and the 19th, looking enviously 
on, damned the luck of the 2d, little dreaming of the almost instant 
opportunity that awaited them all. It was Gibbon’s plan to steal with- 
in musket range of the rebel gunners and overwhelm them with a 
volley by battalion, Then, while men and horses were thrown into 
probable confusion, to pounce upon them with his Badgers and score 
the first capture for his fiery brigade. But as he issued from the 
wood at the northern edge, and the regiment pushed ahead to the at- 
tack, up sprang from the long grass midway across the open fields a 
longer line of skirmishers in gray, and their volley, not his, crashed 
the opening chorus of the bloodiest battle for its size yet fought in 
that war of giants. 

“Companies A and B as skirmishers!”’ was the order shouted 
over the field as the 2d swung to the right to meet this appari- 
tion, and out danced the right and left flank companies, their little 
colonel at their heels, buoyantly, confidently speeding to his death. 
Fairchild has told me how O’Connor waved some signal to him, then 
stumbled and went face forward into the grass, for now, with its last 
look at the swift marshaling hosts as it dipped to the westward moun- 
tains, the sun was glinting onthe serried ranks and on many a red 
field and blue St. Andrew’s cross, as battalidn after battalion, the 
brigades of Taliaferro’s division sprang forward to the attack, and, 
farther to the east, Ewell’s men came bristling from their leafy lair, 
eager in support. 

Gibbon, in amaze, saw the peril, and, darting back to order up 
his other regiments, left the 2d for the moment to its iate, and the 
“Black Hats,” gritting their teeth, bethought themselves of all they 
had told the 6th and 7th of what it meant to stand fire, and if fifty 
brigades, instead of five, had burst upon them, there were men in those 
stubborn ranks that would never have yielded an inch. Down on their 
faces went the skirmishers, while the lightning leaped from the sturdy 
blue line behind them, the 2d’s challenge to Jackson’s whole corps. 
A strange formation was that in which Taliaferro’s men came forward 
to the attack. Few of his or Ewell’s regiments by this time had more 
than 250 muskets, but they advanced in three and in some cases four 
lines, with the colors foremost, as though each battalion had formed 
“double column on the center” with division front and no more. Nev- 
er yet, save possibly at Malvern Hill, had those veterans been long de- 
nied, and not for a second did they doubt their power to smash and 
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scatter the force in their front. As for the single regiment for the mo- 
ment lined up against them, its doom was sealed. ‘But, to the amaze of 
the Confederate leaders, so far from falling back even to the wood, 
the “Black Hats” knelt in their tracks as though bidding them come on, 
and east and west of the wood other regiments came hurrying forward 
in support, Indiana at the left aligning on Wisconsin; the 7th swing- 
ing coolly into battle to the east of the 2d, the 6th “right-obliquing” 
until they got their interval; then, with their incomparable adjutant, 
Frank Haskell, to point the line, striding forward until they, too, were 
in full view of the coming host in gray, and then with a crash and 
rattle that woke the woods for miles around, the brigade opened sav- 
agely on their astonished foe. Ewell and Taliaferro, who had thought 
to broom the field, were compelled to halt and open fire in reply. 
And then, say Yank and Rebel both, ensued a combat the like of 
which the armies had never yet known. One mortal hour of give and 
take after the musketry began, the volleys reddening with every min- 
ute as gradually night spread her mantle over the scene. Despite his 
preponderance in numbers, not a backward inch could Jackson drive 
those Western men, three-fourths of whom had never before faced 
fire in battle. “Obstinate determination,” said he, for, schooled by 
past successes to see their foemen break before their onset, the men of 
the gray brigades were now apparently at a loss. It was an awkward 
thing to have to stop and shoot. It was deadly, desperate work. 
Within a few minutes the major general’s (Ewell’s) leg was gone. 
Within the first half hour Taliaferro, his brother division commander, 
was sotely wounded—thrice, in fact, before compelled to leave the 
field. Colonels Botts and Neff, of the Stonewall Brigade, Virginians, 
fighting on their own ground, were killed, and Colonel Grigsby se- 
verely wounded. The Louisianians of Stark’s and Hay’s brigades had 
suffered much, and, without having gained a foot, the assaulting force 
had lost in killed and wounded one-third of their array. On the 
other hand, while Gibbon busied himself in hurrying up reinforce- 
ments, our field officers had, despite severe casualties, held their men 
sturdily to their work. Colonel O’Connor had met his death wound. 
Colonel Cutler, of the 6th, had been shot through the leg and led from 
the field. Colonel Robinson and his major, of the 7th, both shot, had 
been borne to the rear; Major May, of Indiana, mortally hit; gallant 
Colonel Meredith crushed by his dying horse. Forty per cent. of the 
2d and their next door neighbors, the 19th Indiana, were lying dead 
or wounded on the line. Doubleday had succeeded in getting his fore- 
most regiment up to the aid of Gibbon. King had hurried aides to 
recall Hatch, and call up Patrick. Hatch, down in the low ground 
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beyond Groveton, had heard the crash of musketry behind him, and 
so turned back and met King’s staff officer opposite the Dogan house. 
Patrick, for some reason never yet understood, had edged off the 
Pike into that mile away patch of timber to the west, of which pre- 
vious mention has been: made, and from there with an unparalleled 
chance to deal the enemy a deadly blow on their right flank, kept out 
of the fight entirely, and the aide, sent along the Pike to find him, 
galloped by in the gathering dusk and never drew rein till he ran into 
Ricketts’ rear guard at Gainesville. Colonel McClure, who was with 
Patrick at the moment, told me at Manila that Patrick explained his 
inaction by saying he was ordered to hold that ground, but who or- 
dered has been to this day a secret between himself and his Maker. 
Certainly it was not King. How vastly different the conduct of. Ham- 
ilton, lieutenant colonel of the 7th, and long an honored member of 
this Commandery. At a stage in the fight when the carnage seemed 
insupportable, the Southern general left in command on the field 
massed his men into charging column of the old time tactics and urged 
them forward on the shattered but indomitable ranks of the 2d and the 
19th. Up almost to short pistol range the yelling brigades came 
stumbling, shooting on, but again halted, refusing to be led or driven 
into such a hell of flame, and in advancing that far had exposed both 
flanks. Patrick saw, and, with four eager regiments of New Yorkers, 
held off. Hamilton looked, and over the sputter of the savage “fire at 
will” his voice rang out the order that thrilled the 7th like the bugle 
charge, and won the soldier praises of friend and foe alike. “Change 
front forward on roth Company!” and almost with the precision of 
their daily drill that splendid regiment made its oblique change of 
front to the left, and then poured in hot volleys on Ewell’s wincing 
flank. This, too, in spite of shrapnel and sharpshooters that were 
shaving away his extreme right, and, though no one was permitted 
the knowledge of it, presently drove a hissing Enfield through thigh 
and saddle and deep down into the left leg. ‘What do you think of 
the 7th now, General Gibbon?” asked Hamilton, when, nearly an hour 
later, all unaided, after darkness came and the foe gave up the fight, 
he withdrew his men to the line and reeled from the saddle, swooning 
from loss of blood. 

Yes, darkness alone put an end to it—the bloodiest, doggedest, 
stubbotnest combat even Old Jack had ever yet known, and now on 
both sides surgeons and stretchers went groping over the fields, doing 
their best for the hundreds of stricken. Some of Jackson’s officers 
came too far. One, a dashing fellow, pinned beneath his dying horse, 
was dragged out, and, with certain others, taken before the division 
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commander, at the moment engaged in writing his first dispatch. It 
was to Ricketts, from whom he had just heard—Ricketts, who said he 
had been compelled to fall back before Lee’s advance, and was now 
coming in to Gainseville for the night. There was brief examination 
of the prisoners. It may well be they were bidden to tell the story, but 
they declared that Jackson with 60,000 men was in front of and be- 
tween King and Bull Run, instead of being, as Pope said. across and 
beyond that storied stream. Then came the question what to do, for 
at that moment King had no knowledge of any troops anywhere in his 
neighborhood, except possibly Ricketts, three to four miles away, after 
marching and fighting all day. But, despite the tremendous punish- 
ment he had had, King felt sure he had given blow for blow, and that 
he meant to stand to his guns his 9.30 p. m. letter to Ricketts proves. 


“Division Headquarters, 
Aug. 28, 9:30 p.m. 


General: We have been engaged with the enemy, for some hours, but hold 
our own, and will stay here till we hear from you. I think you had better 
join us here, tho’ that depends, of course, on your orders. 

Yours always, 
(Signed) Rurus Kine.” 
Directed to Gen. Ricketts. 


Then staff officers from division headquarters were sent at once 
in search of the corps commander, lost somewhere in the woods, and 
then came Hatch, Doubleday and Gibbon to that glimmering camp 
fire in the corner of the snake fence of the Gibbon wood, and then the 
story of the heavy losses—nearly 40 per cent. of the Iron Brigade 
shot out of action. No prisoners as vet and few ‘skulkers. In its 
maiden fight the famous command had more than stood the breaking 
strain of 33 per cent., which all expert writers in the art of war de- 
clare to be the limit of endurance of even veteran troops, and had 
never yielded a foot. As for Doubleday’s men, in their brief hour 
they, too, had been severely handled. Hatch had no ‘loss to speak of, 
and Patrick had yet to be heard from. McDowell was gone, no one 
knew where, and the only tidings from the outside world came when 
Reynolds, alert and soldierly, spurred through the blackness of the 
night to learn the situation. His little force of the Pennsylvania Re- 
serves was bivouacked off to the right rear of King, perhaps two 
miles away in the woods, and some few of their pickets—a venture- 
some little squad of Bucktails—had pushed forward on their own 
hook and lined up with the 6th, bearing valiant part in the battle. 
When 10 o’clock came and no McDowell, no word from any source, 
things looked black indeed for the division. So far as he, King, then 
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knew only Reynolds was anywhere near, and he with only 2,800. 
There they stood, utterly isolated and Jackson ready to pounce on 
them right, left and front the moment one could see in the morning. 
Still King would have stayed, and so, though weak, worn and ex- 
hausted, he wrote to Ricketts and said to Chandler, of his staff—almost 
everybody else being away hunting for corps, division or brigade 
commanders. But Gibbon and Hatch were sore troubled, Doubleday 
moody, silent and depressed when a conference took place. First and 
most vehement to speak was Gibbon, and long after he wrote re- 
affirming what he said that night to King, and I have his letter. Lis- 
ten to his own words: 

. “Baltimore, Md., March 7, 1863. 
To Brigadier General R. King, U. S. Volunteers; 


General: The official report of Major-General Pope comments in strong 
terms upon the retreat of your division after the action of the 28th of August 
last near Gainesville, Virginia, and the authorities may be inclined to censure 
you, its commander, for the action. ° 

I deem it not out of place to state that that retreat was suggested and 
urged by myself as a necessary military measure, and that the movement was 
approved by two others of your brigadier generals present in the conference. 

I am free to admit that the movement, had it been ordered by a senior offi- 
cer cognizant of the position of the rest of our troops and having the requisite 
authority to make a proper disposition of them during the night of the 28th, 
it would have been a grave military blunder, but as no such officer was present 
I do not hesitate to say, and it is,susceptible of proof, that of the two courses 
which I considered: open to you, of obeying your.orders to march on Centerville 
or to retreat on Manassas on your own responsibility, the one you adopted 
was the proper one 

Having first suggested the movement and urged it on military grounds, I 

.am perfectly willing to bear my full share of the responsibility, and you are at 
liberty to make any use of this communication you may deem proper. I am, 
very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun GrBsBon, 5 
Brigadier General Volunteers.” 


Then spoke Hatch, as Hatch, too, wrote and told me. “We simply 
cannot stay. We are utterly without supports. We have got to fall 
back or be overwhelmed.” Then Doubleday was looked to, but what 
his manner then conveyed and what he wrote thereafter seemed to 
differ. In reply to my urgent letters he curtly replied: “I voted 
stay—the others go.” When I showed this to Gibbon in the early 80’s 
he burst into a bitter laugh. When I showed it to Hatch at the United 
Service Club in New York long years ago, he, too, laughed. Both 
said that, though they could not remember Doubleday’s using words, 
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he was anything but encouraging in manner. Finally Houston, Mc- 
Dowell’s aide, the brilliant West Point engineer, had earlier said his 
say and he thrice told me at different times just what he said that 
night: “General King, you have got to get out of here, that’s certain.” 
And so whatever the Division Commander wished to do at 9 o’clock, 
it would seem that his most trusted advisers and senior subordinates 
were opposing solidly at Io. 

The-nation knows the rest. At 1 o'clock, leaving his dead and 
wounded with the surgeons, and sending word at 11.15 to Ricketts of 
his purpose, King roused his brigades and noiselessly slipped away 
from Jackson’s front. Not one word, hint or order from any superior 
source whatsoever (as Colonel Birkhimer, too, points out in his fine 
tribute to Gibbon) had reached the division since McDowell ordered 
them to march on Centerville at 5 o’clock, and this of course was now 
worse than useless. It could only have carried them further from the 
field. To stay where they were meant in all probability to be crushed 
*twixt Lee and Jackson with the rising sun of the 29th. King took 
the only course that then seemed open of saving what was left of his 
fine division, and retired toward Manassas, where he felt reasonably 
sure of finding Fitz John Porter and supports, as in fact he did find 
them with the dawn of the coming day. 

Ricketts, on receiving King’s notification about midnight, promptly 
took the first road he could find and followed suit. Unluckily it led 
to Bristoe, five miles west of the Junction, and threw him even farther 
away. And so ended Pope’s last hope of bagging Jackson. 

Seeing only the result, and knowing little of the causes, historians, 
critics, and soldiers, too, have lavished many a caustic comment on 
that unhappy move. And on the floor of Congress, even by one or 
two who knew the facts and deftly suppressed them, my father’s 
course has been the theme of undeserved denunciation. This is due 
to two things. First, General John Pope’s official report. Second, 
_the Porter court-martial. The second can be settled in the fewest 
words. General King was ordered to sit as a member of the Porter 
court, and obeyed. It was no fault of his, but another link in the chain 
of misfortune that seemed finally to break his heart, but it was no mis- 
fortune for Porter. 

As for Pope’s report. It was not written until January, ’63, by 
which time that deposed and defeated soldier had more things to ex- 
plain than any general of his day and generation. Ropes and other 
historians have riddled it and shown how full it is of misinformation, 
if nothing worse. But I have to do with only one point. After leav- 
ing King and riding away to find his own chief that night, Captain 
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Houston, wearied with miles and hours in saddle, stumbled into Pope’s 
camp somewhere over toward Centerville, told him of King’s ‘fierce 
fight, and that King was still holding his ground. To him Pope gave 
orders to go on and find McDowell and tell him to hold his ground. 
No staff officer of King’s saw Pope that night. No order from Pope 
reached King that night. But King’s friends were astonished to read 
when Pope’s report appeared explaining why he failed to bag Jack- 
son, these singular words; 

“T accordingly sent orders to General McDowell, as also to Gen- 
eral King several times during the night and once by his own staff 
officer, to hold his ground at all hazard and prevent the retreat of 
Jackson.” Mark the ambiguity—the ingenuity—of it. Nine men 
out of ten in reading it would say it was King’s own staff officer by 
whom the orders were sent—might indeed be excused for supposing 
that King must have got some of the messages, and then, after such 
positive orders, had abandoned the field. Many did and still do write 
and say so, but it is all wrong, and Pope felt called upon to write to 
King as follows, and I published it in 1880: 


“Hleadquarters Department of the Northwest, 
Milwaukee, March 23d, 1863. 


My Dear General: I have just ,received your letter of the 17th enclosing 
one to you from General Gibbon. He has misunderstood my meaning alto- 
gether. I only gave a narrative of facts as they were known to me, and if you 
will examine my report you will find that I do not attach blame to anyone. You 
will notice that I state that your withdrawal was made necessary by the absence 
of Ricketts’ division at Thoroughfare Gap, a fact which I did not know until 
afterwards. The great cause of the whole trouble was the unfortunate absence 
of McDowell from his command, induced by the best motive in the world, the 
desire to see me and communicate information concerning the country which 
he had and which I had not. It was far from my purpose to imply even that 
any blame attached’to you in the matter, but I wished to give a complete nar- 
rative of my purposes and understanding of the operations of the 28th of Au- 
gust, as I had heard that Gibbon himself had complained that by mismanage- 
ment on my part his brigade had been left to-encounter very superior forces of 
the enemy. 

(I don’t remember who told me this, but it made an unpleasant impression 
on my mind and I desire to correct such an impression by a clear narrative of 
the facts.) 

I am sure you know how highly I esteem your services during that cam- 
paign and will readily acquit me of any sort of intention to do you an injustice. 

In relation to the aide-de-camp by whom I sent you the message my mem- 
ory is quite clear. I was mot at Centerville that night, but on Bull Run near 
the bridge on the Manassas Junction road. The officer came into my camp 
about ten o’clock at night looking for McDowell to report to him the result 
of your action. I told him I had no idea where McDowell was, but to return 
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at once to you with a message to hold your ground and I would have McDowell 
looked up and informed. He got something to eat, I think, with Ruggles and 
went off. I do not remember who he was nor the staff officers with me, 
though several of them remember the circumstance.. Whether he was on your 
staff or sent by you I really do not know, though I thought he was your staff 
officer. 

Several officers of McDowell’s staff came to me during the night looking 
for him, and to more than one of them I gave the same message for McDowell. 
These are the facts so far as I know them. I considered the detachment of 
Ricketts*to Thoroughfare Gap a mistake and his falling back to Bristoe in- 
stead of Gainesville a still greater mistake. If McDowell had been with his 
command, as | supposed he was, Sigel and Reynolds could both have been 
brought to your support. I was disappointed, of course, but did not for a mo- 
ment attach any sort of blame to you. I never knew whether the aide-de-camp 
reached you that night or not, but I felt always perfectly satisfied that whether 
he did or not you had done the very best you could have done under the circum- 


stances. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 


I shall always be glad to hear from you and meantime I hope that you will 


believe that I am, 
Sincerely your friend, 
Joun Port. 


General Rufus King, Fort Monroe, Virginia.” 


More than that, when I pointed out to General Pope in November, 
78, how persistently “Veteran Volunteer” and others were using 


his words as authority for attacks on my father’s memory, for all 
but memory had been taken from us, he promptly said: “It is utterly 
unjust. I don’t think I sent any orders to your father that night. 
They were all to McDowell.” This was in the presence of Mr. Robert 
Eliot, of this city, who has never forgotten it. 

A few years later, at Frontenac, on Lake Pepin, I asked General 
Pope, in justice to my father, to publish what he had said to me, and 
correct the evil done through his faulty dictior: 

“T will,” said he, “the first chance I get.” Yet before many months 
thereafter the Century came out with the same riddled old story, 
Pope’s own, in its series of war papers, and when, months after its 
appearance, we accidentally met again—the General and I—and I 
could not conceal my sense of the wrong he had done, he saw it and 
began at once: “I’m so sorry,” said he, “that inadvertently that same 
language appeared again. It was all an accident,” or words to that 
effect. But by that time I had lost faith. Once more, it is true, I 
appealed to him at last to undo the wrong, and after many days came 
a letter saying for him that he was far from well, but just as soon as 
he was able to handle pen again it should be done. It was promising, 
as usual, and possibly in the Great Beyond he has made his amend, 
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for he vanished from among us very soon thereafter, and that para- 
graph of the report, at least, stands a model of misrepresentation to 
this very day. 

But students of war history, as a rule, have found the truth. 
Other and better pens than mine, like Birkhimer’s, and more potent 
for good, because less biased by the love and veneration in which an 
only son must ever hold that father’s name, have in course of years 
revealed the real facts to the reading world. One by one the members 
of the division staff, loyal Bob Chandler, Hathaway, Pineo, Robinson 
and all I ever knew, even Benkard, have joined him on the other shore. 
Many of the field officers, like Fairchild, Allen, Meredith and Hamil- 
ton, were his faithful friends, but few are left to us to-day. A marked 
feature of the efforts of certain prominent soldiers, when defending 
either their own or some popular leader’s action, is that they defame 
the good name and record of other men, and seek to raise their own 
by pulling others down. (See the debates on the Porter case in Con- 
gress). It was an article of faith with Rufus King that he should 
never, even in self-defense, asperse or falsify—a trait that handicaps 
a soldier in these pragmatical days when Knighthood no longer is 
in Flower and chivalry is too often laughed at. But here in this com- 
panionship of loyal men, who bore the brunt of the Nation’s battle 
for its very life, nearly four decades ago, there can never die the 
sense of justice and fair play to soldier comrade, living or dead. Long 
years have passed since, all too gladly, as I often think, my father 
heard the recall sounded for him from beyond the River of Shadows, 
and there was left to me his sword, his treasured memory, and these 
letters that proved beyond all peradventure the injustice of the at- 
tacks upon his€name, the falsity of most of them. Whether he could 
have accomplished anything beyond losing what was left of his divis- 
ion by holding on till dawn of the 2gth, is something on which the best 
critics long since began to differ. That he did intend to stay and 
desired Ricketts to support him, is evident from his letter to his brother 
division commander sent at 9 p. m. That he finally abandoned the 
idea and the field was due to the urging of his counselors, two of 
whom, perhaps, forgot in the long years that followed just what they 
had said or implied that fateful night until reminded, in one case, 
by the sight of his own letter; in the other by the keener memories of 
other survivors. I have drawn only on official reports or on these 
very letters still in my possession for the facts here laid before you, 
save for certain conversations, heard by witnesses still living, and often 
referred to by permission during the lives of the speakers. But now, 
when you hear of Gainesville in the future as the field abandoned by 
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King after positive orders to hold it, do my dead father the justice to 
remember that no such order ever reached him, that of his counselors 
all but one urged the move, and that one is greatly in doubt, and 
finally that John Pope, who created the wrong impression through 
his obscure, misleading, ambiguous report, himself exonerated the 
man his words accused. Then, more than ever shall I feel that the 
companionship I prize, as I prize no kindred title, preferring to come 
to you by inheritance from Rufus King than through other means that 
were open to me, is a companionship in fact as well as name, and that 
here in these hallowed surroundings and in the fast dwindling circle 
of the veterans who, having saved the Nation, restored a noble govern- 
ment and made possible the magnificent development of our day, 
have lived, thank God, to see the fruits of their heroic sacrifice and 
struggle, it has been the blessed privilege of the son to sweep the 
unmerited stigma from the name of the father whose whole life was 
at least one long, devoted and unsullied loyalty. 





CAPITAN CONSTANCIA. 


“WitHouT any doubt, this is the worst we’ve found yet, Denis.” 
The superlative did not seem exaggerated. A Filipino town in one 
of the northern provinces stretched its long dusty street before the 
eye of the speaker, mercilessly baked by the tropical sun; a row of 
nipa houses on each side, every one like its neighbor, with here and 
there a larger one of wood, shut out the view of the foothills. At one 
end the church and convent built around the Plaza, and at the other 
a fine large house surrounded by a garden of palms hid the green rice 
fields beyond. Several hundred brown natives in all stages of dress 
and undress, cut from the same pattern and dyed in the same dye, 
with only a difference of length and breadth, stared stolidly at a com- 
pany of tired soldiers drawn up at parade rest in the Plaza. The long 
lean pigs sniffed at them suspiciously, the dogs sat on their haunches 
and barked unsociably, and the cocks perched on their owners’ shoul- 
ders crowed disdainfully. Only the human beings seemed apathetic. 
Four years of warfare had made them careless and indifferent. They 
were wondering in a listless sort of a way could these big white men 
oppress them more than their own kind, who demanded all and gave 
in return vague promises of “La Independencia.” They didn’t exactly 
know what “La Independencia” meant, nor cared, either, for the mat- 
ter of that. This they did know, that they were poor and tired and 
overburdened with “contributions” and wanted to live in peace and 
quiet. 

The two officers, one a captain grown gray in the service, the 
other a subaltern, with a fine enthusiasm for his profession, were look- 
ing the situation over. For two years they had been campaigning 
together in the tropics chasing fleet-footed Filipinos over hill and down 
dale; too often, alas, with indifferent success. 

“Tt isn’t nice, surely, captain, but I think we may find some inter- 
esting work. General Tijera operates in this province, and he is a 
fiend, if there ever was one; only forty-nine men have been assassin~ 
ated about here under his orders during the last month. Wouldn’t I 
like to catch him and send him—well—a little farther than Guam.. 
We're sure to capture him! don’t you think so?” 

“Now, Denis, you’re pipe dreaming again. Such an optimistic: 
youngster! Do you think the general is going to stand still and let: 
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you embrace him? You know he will vanish like thin air if we move 
a hand in his direction. However, that is by the by; we'll discuss it 
later. The men are unhoused and night coming on in an hour. Try 
the convent for the men while I look up a house with the aid of the 
presidente. That must be he bowing and scraping over there. All 
presidentes act alike.” 

“Well, Presidente, como esta? Glad to see the Americanos and 
welcome them to your happy home? (That is civil of you, but rather 
suspicious; I’ll keep an eye on you). This large house to the right; 
to whom does it belong ?” 

“To Capitan Constancia, senor.” 

“Ah, pretty name that. (I presume the gentleman is a constant 
insurrecto). And this one across the street?” 

“To Capitan Constancia as well.” 

“Oh, indeed, and the large one at the end of the street with the 
garden around it?” 

“That is the home of Capitan Constancia.” 

“Does Capitan Constancia own everything about here?” 

“Almost everything, senor; another man once owned some prop- 
erty, but his houses burned and he lived not very long. It is better 
when Capitan Constancia owns all.” 

“Undoubtedly. What an interesting character the Capitan must 
be. Does Capitan Constancia own you, Presidente?” 

“Well, I owe my position of Presidente to the Capitan.” 

“T thought as much. And you consult together on al! subjects of 
common weal?” 

“Yes, senor; the Capitan offers me valuable advice, which I fol- 
low. I am young to be a Presidente and I am going to marry the 
daughter of Capitan Constancia.” 

“Interesting. (I'll keep two eyes on the gentleman). This house 
will do very well. I am greatly obliged for your information. Now 
for something to eat. Why, what have we here?” | 

“Your favor, senor,” piped the childish voice of a comely native 
girl, carrying an immense basket of food on her head, which she pre- 
sented in the name of Capitan Constancia accompanied by a little 
speech of welcome. 

“Many thanks, nina. (Evidently the ubiquitous Capitan has me 
on his list”.) 

A little later the troops were quartered and the younger officer 
found his new home just in time to escape one of those sudden deluges 
of tropical rain. All night the water poured through the roof in 
streams. In the wee sma’ hours, after being thoroughly soaked the 
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Captain said in a tired voice, “I wonder if Capitan Constancia ordered 
this rain? He seems to run everything about here. I hope he'll 
have fireworks in the morning to dry things. This is the third time 
I have moved my bed to-night.” 

When morning came Denis inquired from one of the many native 
servants, to whom they had fallen heir along with the house, where 
to find workmen to mend the roof. An old man who was holding a 
sick child in his arms answered: “I can not say, senor, it will be nec- 
essary to ask Capitan Constancia.” 

“Good heavens, man, can’t any one think in this pueblo without 
first asking Captain Constancia ?”’ 

“No, senor, it is not permitted.” 

The child in the old man’s arms gave a feeble cry and he turned 
tenderly to comfort it. 

“That is a sick looking child you are holding, my man. What is 
the matter with it? Ah, I see, fever. Haven’t you any medicine?” 

“No, senor.” 

“Doesn’t Capitan Constancia supply his flock with medicine?” 

“No, senor, Capitan Constancia’s flock is not supplied but sup- 
plies.” 

“The old heathen, he ought to be ashamed, and I’ll tell him what I 
think of him when I see him. Here I’ll give you some medicine, qui- 


nine, and you must bring the child to me two or three times a day. 
I’ve done most everything since this blooming war began, cooking, 


,» 


washing, plain sewing ; I might as well try my hand as a ‘medico. 

The old man’s face glowed with gratitude. The child was the sole 
survivor of his numerous family whom an epidemic of fever had car- 
tied away one by one. If the Teniente could only save his “pobre-. 
cita,” his “ninita,” he would serve him for ever. For the Filipino 
dearly loves his children even unto his children’s children. 

The two officers paid a visit to Capitan Constancia at once and 
were two confounded men indeed, when they found the all-powerful 
tuler of Santo Domingo none other than a middle aged Filipino wo- 
man of fine presence, who welcomed them cordially, placing everything 
she possessed at their disposal, according to the hospitable custom 
of the country. They passed an agreeable half hour in which they 
did not tell Capitan Constancia what they thought of her, but listened 
politely while she assured them of her delight at the arrival of the 
Americanos, her loyalty to the new government, her dread of Insur- 
rectos, and a long recital of her losses since the revolution began. 
She presented her pretty daughter who was to marry the Presidente 
soon, and begged them to grace the festivities with their presence. 
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As they left, she called a servant to accompany them with presents of 
eggs and chickens. The appearance of this particular servant seemed 
to cause her much anger. She took him by the shoulders and pushed 
him down the steps, calling him “carabao” with feeling. 

“Why, she’s a regular Queen of Sheba, Captain. The natives 
have to take off their hats when they pass her house whether or no 
she is in sight. Not a bit of rice comes in this town that she does not 
say how it shall be disposed of. The whole town is afraid of her. I 
don’t see how we are going to make any headway while she terrorizes 
the lot of them. My only hope is old Pablo; the medicine I gave his 
little grandchild has saved her life and he is eternally grateful. I 
shall try and work through him.” 

Reports came in often of General Tijera ; now he ambushed a wag- 
on train, now picked off sentries, now intercepted messengers. The 
native who displayed the least friendliness toward the Americans dis- 
appeared promptly and was heard from no more. He tortured his 
prisoners and was a terror to the whole country. All attempts to cap- 
ture him were unavailing ; he could vanish like the wind to his moun- 
tain camps, none knew whither. 

Little by little, Denis conquered the overweaning fear in which old 
Pablo held Capitan Constancia and found that the redoubtable lady 
was the wife of General Tijera, that she supplied food for his com- 
mand, that she had arms and stores hidden on her hacienda and that 
the General came often to see her in disguise. - 

Here then was the chance for a grand coup, but everything must 
move cautiously; the slightest suspicion would undo all; Denis set 
his keen wits together and thought long and hard with this result. 
Pablo was put to bed with a raging fever and Denis ministered unto 
him. Sometimes in delirium the old man left his bed and wandered 
out in the direction of Capitan Constancia’s house and invariably 
found himself exhausted at her door. And she carelessly let him lie 
where he chose, poor demented soul, until he gained sufficient strength 
to wander back. It was thus that he heard many things. The wed- 
ding of the daughter was soon to be celebrated. There was to be a 
grand fiesta, the like of which Santo Domingo had never seen. “Vi- 
no” was to flow freely though surreptitiously for the soldiers begin- 
ning the day before. There was to be a “baile” the night of the 
wedding day and this “baile” was to be for the Americans a dance of 
death. ; 

Thus had clever Constancia planned all. At the celebration of the 
ceremony in the morning many guests were expected. Among them 
two bands of musicians who were to wear a special uniform presented 
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by Capitan Constancia for the occasion. This uniform was to be 
large and loosely fitting so that arms could be concealed beneath and 
these musicians were to be a hundred trusty men of General Tijera’s 
command. Another hundred were to be in readiness without the 
town and come in after nightfall, their arms waiting for them in a 
neglected paddy field. In the American company there were eighty 
available men; these were to be more or less intoxicated by night, and 
at the “baile,” three hours after Angelus, the Insurrectos within and 
the Insurrectos without were to make a combined attack. All this 
and many details the old man learned, lying huddled in a corner, mur- 
muring crazy nothings in his madness. There were many men who 
came with a scrap of paper on which was written, “Deliver to bearer 
six roosters and sufficient palay.” To all of whom Capitan Constan- 
cia answered: “To the old paddy field behind the house and help 
yourself.” 

All this he told to Denis, whose eyes shone and whose blood tingled 
with delight at thought of the coming fray. The night before the 
wedding he had a little secret expedition of his own; Pablo, a sergeant 
and himself made a detour of the village and came out upon a neglect- 
ed paddy field behind Capitan Constancia’s house. At irregular in- 
tervals they could dimly see the grass tied together in bunches. Near 
these they began to dig. After a couple of hours’ work they had un- 
earthed fifty guns; these Pablo had hid in a bamboo thicket, “Lest 
the roosters might crow,” he said. A little later they came upon a 
cache of ammunition, the palay for the roosters to eat. Denis came 
home a weary but happy man and slept the sleep of sanguine youth. 

The wedding day dawned bright and fair. The two bands of mu- 
sic in their brand new costumes marched at the head of the motley 
procession. The bride in her white robe and veil, surrounded by her 
attendant maidens in bright colored dresses, made a brilliant picture. 
Capitan Constancia was resplendent in black jusi with diamonds and 
pearls in profusion; she was followed by a special attendant who car- 
ried her prayer book and fan and who never left her side. During 
the long service in which the wife, among other things, promised never 
to leave her house without the consent of her husband, old Pablo 
found the jars of vino, emptied them, and refilled them with a harm- 
less liquid most similar in appearance. 

The prodical feasting and merrymaking lasted all day. At night 
the American Captain asked to have the bands play at his quarters and 
escort him to the “baile.” They serenaded him royally and he brewed 
for them a drink that had made him famous in his old club days. At 
first they demurred and did not wish to drink, but he insisted with ap- 
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parent anger, “If you do not drink with us you are not our friends, 
but Insurrectos. When Americans wish to show friendship for each 
other they drink together.” 4 

They drank, and to their everlasting sorrow. The smooth, insidious 
punch seemed so mild and one drink called for another. One by one 
the sergeant led them to the orderly room, and took from beneath 
their ample robes bolos, pistols, and all manner of arms. 

Then, surrounded by soldiers, in studied confusion, with laughter 
and goodfellowship, they reached the house of Capitan Constancia, 
where hundreds of little cocoanut lamps shed their soft light over the 
scene. The old servant whom the Constancia had called “carabao” 
and who had followed her all day was near her now. The bands en- 
tered, the music began, and such tipsy tunes were never danced to be- 
fore. Suddenly there was an ominous silence. The Capitan an- 
nounced in a quiet but commanding voice: “You are my prisoners; if 
you attempt to escape my men will fire and the women and children 
be hurt.” 

At this moment, in an excess of delirium, old Pablo tumbled 
against the servant who had followed his mistress all day and who 
was now trying to slip away unseen, but Denis put a detaining hand on 
his shoulder—“General Tijera?” 

“But no,” from the Constancia and a hundred voices at once. 

“But yes,” from Denis, for Pablo had marked him well. 

After the hundred or more natives had been carefully secured, the 
Captain and Denis talked the affair over way into the night. “It is 
awfully good of you to let me have Tijera, Captain,” said Denis. 

“Not at all, my boy. You worked up the whole thing and I am 
going to send you to Manila with him to-morrow.” 

“Old Pablo is the real hero of the occasion, Captain, and I’ll take 
him along if I may, to get him out of harm’s way.” 


AN OfFICER’s WIFE. 





A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CON- 
FEDERATE NAVY. 


THE navy of the Confederacy had but a brief existence and was a 
small affair compared with the great navies of the world, yet its career 
was not without stirring events which the Muse of History may deign 
to record in some future day. The purpose, however, of this article 
is simply to notice briefly and cursorily the general character of that 
service, some of the difficulties and embarrassments attending its cre- 
ation, and a few of its more prominent operations, so far as they may 
serve to illustrate the action and value of the new class of vessels that 
were for the first time ushered into naval warfare. 

The Southern navy was modeled precisely after that of the United 
States. The same articles of war and internal rules were adopted, 
and the same discipline, usages, and general routine prevailed. With 
all these accessories, the older officers, holding their accustomed rank 
and surrounded very much by their former familiar associates, might 
have had need at times to cast a glance at the flag overhead or at the 
gray they had donned in place of the blue to realize fully that they 
belonged to a new service, foreign and hostile to the one in which they 
had passed the better part of their lives. 

This organization was working smoothly and efficiently when a, . 
sweeping change was made by an act of Congress passed in May, 
1863, creating a new service styled the “provisional navy.” The 
officers appointed to it were all taken from the older service, now con- 
tra-distinguished as the “regular navy.” The juniors were trans- 
ferred in toto; the seniors were selected by the Secretary of the Navy: 
all maintained unimpaired their status in the old navy. 

The vessels, with all their matériel and their entire crews, were 
next summarily transferred en masse to the new creation, and the reg- 
ular navy, thus stripped of all its properties, was reduced to a small 
body of veterans-still in the vigor of life, yet cut off from all partici- 
pation in service afloat, and consigned to the comparative inaction of 
“shore duties,” which, nevertheless, were shared in common with the 
provisionals. 

This duplicate organization of a general service, which, despite its 
nominal partition, remained essentially one and the same, was attended 
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with confusion, embarrassments, and even more serious objections 
that led, after a year’s trial, the chief of the bureau of detail to recom- 
mend that the transfer to the new service should be made to embrace 
all the officers indiscriminately ; but high officials are seldom inclined 
to brook any interference with pet measures, and the suggestion found 
no favor. 

About the same time another act was passed to establish what was 
called the “volunteer navy.” The effect of this measure would have 
been to systematize privateering,and,by combining its forces under the 
guise of a new name into a national marine, to raise it to a higher level 
than could be attained by single and independent vessels sailing under 
the authority of letters of marque and reprisal. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Congress was in some degree prompted to this course by the 
agreement which had been concluded between the maritime powers of 
Europe, in 1855, to place privateering hors de loi, for, though this 
agreement was only binding upon the parties assenting to it, its moral 
effect as a public expression of European sentiment tended to put that 
method of aggression under ban and at discredit wherever practiced. 
The more immediate object, however, was to induce capitalists to in- 
vest in enterprises that promised swift and profitable returns, with the 
advantage to the government of despoiling the commerce of the enemy 
without cost to the treasury. 

The law authorized the President to accept the services of armed 
vessels, furnished and equipped at the expense of the owners, to ap- 
point officers, confer assimilated rank, define the rights and duties of 
those engaged in the ventures, and establish rules for the general gov- 
ernment of the whole. The sentiment of the naval officers proper was 
not favorable to the scheme. Though not themselves insensible to the 
charms of prize money, they did not fancy being classed under the 
same generic head with mere adventurers whose incentive was the 
greed for plunder ; but the law proved inoperative. Its only fruit was 
the appearance at street corners of a few newly appointed volunteers 
tricked out in a uniform that was never destined to be wet with salt 
water. It is believed no vessel was ever equipped for the service. 

There was yet another marine force, which, as it does not fall 
strictly within the purview of this paper, is only noticed to dissociate it 
from the navy with which the historians of the day confound it. It was 
styled the “river defence,” or more popularly “Montgomery’s fleet,” 
and consisted of a number of Mississippi steamboats, commanded and 
manned exclusively by river men, and placed under the control of 
the War Department. These boats, with their engines protected by a 
barricade of cotton and their bows riveted with a plating of iron, were 
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designed for the special purpose of running down and sinking the 
ironclads of the enemy. Part of the fleet was eventually destroyed by 
their own commanders after co-operating with the navy in the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to prevent the Federal fleet from passing Forts Jackson’ 
and St. Philip, in April, 1862, and the rest for the most part were cap- 
tured or sunk during a hotly contested engagement with a superior 
force of ironclads off Memphis, in June of the same year. 

It is no disparagement to the Confederate navy to say that it played 
comparatively a subordinate role in the war. The reason for this is 
obvious. At the outbreak of hostilities the South had no navy, in the 
proper sense of the term, nor did she possess at any time during the 
struggle a sufficient number of efficient vessels to cope with the power- 
ful squadrons mustered along the entire coast. She had a body of valu- 
able recruits of every grade in the naval officers who had resigned from 
the United States service, and a limited number of seamen and stokers 
who had been thrown out of employment by the stoppage of trade, but 
was destitute of ships, and before she had time to construct them 
found herself in the thick of the conflict. In this strait the government 
was driven to the usual expedient in such cases,—a wretched make- 
shift at best,—that of attempting to turn merchant craft into war ships. 
But no ingenuity of the shipwright could achieve the transformation 
with such material as the dock-yards of the South afforded. Vessels 
like British mail steamers, adapted in their original structure to war 
contingencies, or the stoutly timbered clipper ships of New York might 
be proper objects for such conversion; but the South, with the ex- 
ception of a few sea-going vessels picked up here and there, had to 
rely mainly on steamboats and steam-tugs, river barges, canal- and 
ferry-boats. 

The utter inadequacy of our trumpery fleets when the formidable 
squadrons of the enemy began their operations on the Southern coast 
might well, but for the gravity of the subject, provoke a smile. When 
Dupont appeared with his large and well-appointed squadron off Port 
Royal in November, 1861, he found nothing to oppose him on the water 
but seven small merchant craft improvised into war ships, and com- 
monly known under the derisive name of “mosquito fleet.” They were 
under the command of Commodore Tatnall, who could do no more 
than hover on the outskirts of the enemy and attempt ineffectually to 
interrupt the sounding parties as they were feeling their way over the 
bar. Later, during the following February, Commodore Lynch found 
himself in a similar position. He was stationed on the sounds of North 
Carolina with orders “to hold those waters to the last extremity.” To 
make good those brave words his pennant was floating over the same 
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number of vessels of insignificant size that but a few weeks since had 
been river traders or canal-boats. When the Federals made their com- 
bined attack on Roanoke Island, on the 7th, he was confronted by thir- 
ty-three vessels of various descriptions, comprising seventeen steam 
gun-boats armed with guns of the heaviest calibre, among which were 
80 and 100 pounders. In the first action, conducted at long range, he 
lost two of his vessels,—one sunk and the other disabled. Two days 
afterwatds the battle was renewed off Elizabeth City, and the small 
flotilla was well-nigh annihilated, one boat only escaping, which made 
its way through Dismal Swamp, the rest captured: by the enemy or 
blown up by their commanders. On the Mississippi similar disasters 
overtook the same wretched class of vessels about the same time. Here, 
in February, 1862, Commodore Hollins was co-operating with the 
land forces with a force of five converted gunboats carrying in all thir- 
ty-two guns,—7¥4-inch rifles and 8-inch smooth-bores. These “shells,” 
as they were facetiously called, answered pretty well for intercepting 
military transports or occasional brushes with the hostile batteries ; 
but as yet they were separated by the formidable batteries on Island 
No. I0,-at the bend of the river near New Madrid, from Foote’s iron- 
clads and mortar flotilla, the first alone mounting seventy-five guns in 
the aggregate, including 10-inch Columbiads, 9-inch smooth-bores, 
and 100-pound rifles. 

Two telegrams passing between Hollins and the secretary disclose 
the changed condition of affairs in April, and display, be it said, en 
passant, a sharp contrast between the practical judgment of the vet- 
eran on the spot and the fatuous confidence of the Minister of State 
seated in his official chair at Richmond. On the gth, Hollins briefly 
and bluntly announces: “The boats of the enemy are heavy iron gun- 
boats; each one of which is heavier than all mine; they have passed 
Island No. 10. I can see nothing I can do against them in a fight; 
my vessels might render good service at the mouth of the river.” 

There is a touch of epigrammatic pungency in the secretary’s an- 
swer on the 11th: “Your proposition to carry the fleet to the mouth 
of the river is totally inadmissible. Every effort that nautical skill, in- 
vention, and courage can put forth must be made to oppose the 
enemy’s descent at ali hazards.” Fortunately, better counsels pre- 
vailed than those which would have compelled the hopeless encounter 
intimated by the telegram. The vessels were shortly afterwards dis- 
mantled of their guns, to be placed in safer and more serviceable 
positions at Fort Pillow, and it was no serious loss to the Confederacy 
when their commanders were forced to destroy them, the disarmed 
and helpless craft, at the mouth of the Yazoo River, on the approach 
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from below of Farragut’s fleet, just flushed by the recent capture of 
New Orleans. E 

Early measures were taken for forming a navy. A secret agent 
employed at New York was directed in March, 1861, to purchase ves- 
sels suitable for conversion into men-of-war. Soon afterwards an 
officer of the line, accompanied by a competent engineer, was sent for 
the same purpose to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and 
yet another envoy was dispatched to buy a certain steamer in Canada. 
All these efforts proved fruitless; the Canadian steamer, for some 
reason, could not be obtained, and the United States had forestalled 
the South by purchasing or chartering whatever was available in its 
own waters. Naval officers were also hurried to England and France, 
provided with ample funds, to purchase ironclads, or, in default of 
this, to have them built, and to procure arms, ordnance stores, and 
supplies of all kinds. The hope of acquiring ironciads in this way 
must have been prompted by the prevailing delusion of the moment 
that the great staple of the South would control the policy of those 
nations by forcing them into open hostilities in her behalf, or at least 
by inducing them to connive at the equipment of armaments in their 
ports. These hopes, as we all know, were not realized. The officers, 
being thus baffled in their first purpose, were instructed te have wood- 
en vessels built in England for cruising on the high seas. 

To accomplish this required secrecy, tact, and finesse of no com- 
mon order. The English law known as the “Enlistment Act,” passed 
under one of the Georges, prohibits, “under a penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment, with forfeiture of property,” the equipment of any vessel 
to be employed against the subjects or citizens of a State at the time 
in amity with England. To evade this act in the face of police au- 
thorities kept keenly on the alert by spies and detectives employed by 
the United States seemed almost a hopeless attempt; yet, in spite of 
every obstacle, the Alabama, the Georgia, the Florida, and the Shen- 
andoah, which severally inflicted so much damage on the commerce 
of the United States, forcing almost the entire trade into foreign bot- 
toms, were all built in British waters, from which, as soon as com- 
pleted, they sailed openly under the English flag, bound to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous of some lonely island, where they received their 
armament, hoisted the Confederate flag, and launched forth on their 
adventurous career. 

The views of the Secretary of the Navy in regard to the character 
and extent of the naval preparations that were required to put the 
South on a good naval footing may be gathered from a communica- 
tion addressed by him to the Executive under the date of March 2, 
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1862, for the information of Congress. In this document he states 
that there was or might be necessary during the current year “so 
light draft and powerful steam propellers plated with 5-inch bar iron 
and equipped for service in our own waters, 4 iron- or steel-clad 
10-gun frigates of about 2,000 tons each, and to clipper propellers 
with superior marine engines, both classes of vessels designed for 
deep-sea cruising.” He desires provision made for “3,000 tons of 
boiler and plate iron, 1,000 tons of rod, bolt, and bar iron, 3,000 pieces 
of heavy ordnance, ranging in calibre from 6 to 11 inches and in 
weight from 6,000 to 14,000 pounds, 1,000 tons of musket powder 
for filling projectiles and pyrotechny, 4,000 naval revolvers and 4,000 
cutlasses with equipments and ammunition.” To utilize this vast 
amount of material he requires “3,000 seamen, 4,000 ordinary seamen 
and landsmen, and 2,000 mechanics.” 

Looking at the poverty of our internal resources and almost entire 
dependence for means and appliances for naval purposes on foreign 
supplies at the time this communication was penned, the project it 
unfolds would rather seem the Secretary’s ideal of what the founda- 
tion of the Southern navy should be than a well-studied plan proper 
for legislative consideration. But that official was looked to by Con- 
gress for the initiation of its naval measures, and it was perhaps his 
wisest policy to present affairs under such an aspect as would inspire 
confidence and promote liberal appropriations. The suggestion of 
ironclads for sea cruisers at the time seemed premature. The question 
of rendering that class of vessels capable of encountering the perils of 
the sea had not yet been solved by satisfactory tests. As the most 
advanced ship in that line of improvement, the representative vessel 
was the French frigate La Gloire. She was the final product of the 
best French engineering science and skill, which had been prosecuting 
its investigations through a succession of costly experimental struc- 
tures, and it was claimed that she was as invulnerable to the storms 
of the ocean as to the shot of the enemy. The English, however,— 
better authorities on nautical subjects than their neighbors across the 
Channel,—denied the sea-going qualities of their crack ship. 

But, accepting the Secretary’s views as real and earnest, let us ex- 
amine as briefly as may be some of the difficulties he had to encounter 
in the attempt to carry them out, and what finally was the outcome 
of his labors, which continued up to the last year of the war. 

It will be readily seen that it was no easy task to create a navy in 
a country at once invested by sea and invaded by land, depending 
largely on foreign supplies for many of the most important materials, 
yet snatching them as it were from the chances of blockade-runners, 
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destroy vessels still on the stocks or retreat with others more advanced 
and constantly compelled by the advance of the enemy to abandon or 
to safer points for completion. Thus the progress of the work was 
frequently checked and delayed, and much that had been accomplished 
at great cost rendered abortive. Gunboats in process of building were 
lost in this way by the capture of Nashville; two were destroyed on 
the ways when Norfolk was evacuated ; some ten or fifteen in various 
stages of construction on the shores of the York and Pamunky Rivers 
were sacrificed as the Confederates retired from the Peninsula; when 
Memphis was threatened one ironclad unfinished was hurried off to 
the upper waters of the Yazoo, and the torch applied to her consort 
still unlaunched; and the greatest loss of all was that of the Missis- 
sippi, a powerful ironclad, destroyed when nearly completed, off New 
Orleans, to prevent her capture by the Federal fleet near at hand. 

These were only some of the disasters arising from the cause 
stated. Had all of them been reckoned at the time, the sum total 
might have created a fear that the work of demolition was fast over- 
taking that of construction. 

Besides such reverses, the inadequacy of our resources beset the 
task of construction at the outset with endless hindrances. The South 
had two dock-yards only. That at Pensacola was too remote and 
isolated for the occasion. The Norfolk yard was a priceless acquisi- 
tion, with its dry-dock, foundry, machine-shops, its stores of ma- 
terial and supplies and large amount of ordnance, but the facilities it 
afforded could only be utilized on the spot, while the necessities of the 
case required that the vessels should be built in every quarter. 

The Tredegar Iron Works, at Richmond, were the only ones in 
the whole Confederacy capable of casting guns of heavy calibre, until 
the government erected its own establishments at Charlotte and Selma. 

In the entire Confederacy there was not a reliable establishment, 
except in Tennessee, where a first-class marine engine could be con- 
structed. Three rolling mills only existed in the whole country, two 
of which, in Tennessee, were unavailable owing to the disturbed con- 
dition of the districts in which they were located, and the third, at 
Atlanta, Georgia, had to undergo extensive alterations, involving 
serious delay, before it could undertake the heavy work of the navy. 
The private machine shops and foundries resorted to by the govern- 
ment in the absence of public establishments of the kind were every- 
where more or less crippled by the loss of operatives, who had en- 
listed in the land service. The navy was especially pushed for skilled 
workmen to build its ships, and seamen to man them when built. Both 
of these classes had been largely absorbed by the army, which was un- 
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willing to relinquish them. Laws passed for the recovery of them 
for naval uses became well-nigh inoperative from the complicate and 
dilatory processes of red tape and routine that hampered every effort 
to attain to the object. Not more than one-tenth of those for whom 
application was made could be obtained, and these were mostly de- 
tailed for limited periods instead of being permanently transferred. 

At the outset the navy was in pressing need of everything—hemp, 
coal, iron, powder, ordnance, ordnance stores, medical supplies, pro- 
visions, clothing; in short, almost every article of prime necessity. 
Even the wood of which the vessels were built was generally standing 
green and flourishing in the forest when the contract which was to 
utilize it was signed. 

To supply most of these wants the main reliance of the South, as 
already stated, was upon blockade-runners. .All the Southern ports 
were busily engaged in these enterprises, much of their capital and 
energy, shut out from the.usual fields of activity, being concentrated 
in this one eager pursuit. Wilmington, North Carolina, took the lead, 
trading chiefly with Europe, but Charleston, Mobile, Savannah and 
New Orleans had their full share in the new game of chance. Nor 
were other places less noted idle. Along the extensive Southern 
estuaries might be found here and there at some obscure inlet or shel- 
tered cove an improvised settlement diligently prosecuting the same 
traffic, the vessel screened by a convenient headland tufted with trees, 
and the neighboring beach strewn with cotton in process of shipment, 
or perhaps piled with a freight just landed and worth now a hundred- 
fold its cost, and all these busy doings going on with the watchers 
outside not a whit the wiser. 

The Navy Department was soon itself compelled to become ‘an 
active and direct participant in these ventures. When, from the ex- 
haustion of its funds abroad and the depreciation of its currency, it 
was found impracticable to purchase exchange in the ordinary way, 
shipments of cotton were made to Europe on naval account to provide 
means for obtaining home freights, The appropriations applied in this 
way incurred the double risk of the homeward and outward voyages, 
and the ventures were not always fortunate. 

In addition to all these drawbacks to the work of construction, 
one of no little magnitude had to be encountered in the transportation 
of heavy naval material, such as ordnance, propeller shafts, and ma- 
chinery, from the point of manufacture to the building depdts, over 
dilapidated railways already overburdened by the conveyance of 
troops with provisions and munitions of war and by the general—or 
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it might be called the universal—travel, for the whole population 
seemed to be in motion. 

As time advanced some of these evils were remedied, some wants 
keenly felt at first abundantly supplied, and new means and appliances 
brought into active play. Naval ordnance works and laboratories 
were established at Richmond, Charlotte, Atlanta, and Selma, which 
facilitated the work and largely increased the war products. A special 
bureau was appointed to foster the coal and nitre interests, with satis- 
factory results. Powder works at Columbus, Georgia, were made to 
yield all the powder the navy required. Rolling mills at Richmond 
turned out iron plating whenever the raw material could be obtained, 
and at rope-walks set up at the same place the cotton fibre was suc- 
cessfully substituted for hemp, making a substantial cordage. But 
no human agency could find a substitute for iron, the great, the press- 
ing want of the Confederacy during the whole struggle. Scarce at 
the beginning, towards the close it was not to be had at any price. 
In the early part of 1861 it was quoted at twenty-five dollars per ton, 
in 1862 it had risen to two hundred dollars, and in January, 1865, 
the price was thirteen hundred dollars. The home product, never 
adequate to meet the ordinary local wants, much less the necessities 
of the government, had by this time been narrowed down to its mini- 
mum through the occupation of the mining areas by the enemy, and 
the supply from abroad had dwindled to driblets. 

The work of constructing a navy, once commenced, was prose- 
cuted with as much vigor as limited resources and trammeled facili- 
ties allowed. It began to take shape and system in July, 1861, though 
before that time the keels of some fifteen gunboats had been laid at 
the York River and Pamunky, and a few others at scattered points. 

Our active naval force at that period could be easily reckoned. 
The Sumter, of 530 tons and 10 guns, had run the blockade and was 
cruising in open sea. The McRae, of 180 tons and 7 guns, with the 
Jackson, converted from a river tugboat, were in commission on the 
lower Mississippi. Two small steamers had been purchased from 
North Carolina for the defense of her sounds. Three side-wheel 
steamers, the Patrick Henry, Jamestown, and Yorktown, had been 
brought from Virginia. The first of these was our most powerful ves- 
sel. She was of 1,300 tons burden, armed with six 8-inch broadside 
guns and two 10-inch pieces on pivot, and had the most vulnerable 
parts of her engine shielded with iron. These vessels, with the Lady 
Davis, the Simpson, the Resolute, and perhaps a few other light ves- 
sels not worthy to figure in naval annals, constituted the active naval 
force of the South at the stated period. The Merrimac, afterwards 
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the Virginia, was on the stocks undergoing here conversion into an 
ironclad. The sloops Germantown and Plymouth, sunk before the 
Gosport yard came into the possession of the South, had been raised 
and restored, but were never put in commission. 

The personnel of the navy consisted of nine captains, twenty-six 
commanders, sixty-four lieutenants, four masters, seventy-five mid- 
shipmen (full and acting), nineteen surgeons with ten assistants, 
seven paymasters, three chief engineers and ten assistants of all 
classes, four boatswains, three gunners, four carpenters, three sail- 
makers, and five hundred enlisted men. All the officers of the su- 
perior grades and the greater part of those of the lower had resigned 
from the Federal Navy. 

In the summer and autumn of 1861 contracts were made for eleven 
steam gunboats in all at the several points of New Orleans, Jackson- 
ville, Richmond, Norfolk, Charleston, Chattahoochee River, and Pen- 
sacola Bay. In August two armed vessels were commenced’ under 
contract at Memphis, and in October the keels of two additional ones 
were laid at New Orleans. 

Reserving for a somewhat more extended notice the Virginia, 
which came first in the order of construction, let us here trace in a few 
words the history of these ironclads up to their final fate. One of the 
two last mentioned, the Louisiana, Captain Mitchell, not yet properly 
sheathed, altogether in an unfinished state, and totally unprepared 
for action, was forced by the emergency to take part in the defense 
of the approaches to New Orleans when that city was captured. At 
the earnest solicitation of General Duncan, commanding Forts Jack- 
son and St. Philip, she was hurried down to the approaching scene of 
conflict between the forts, where she arrived only three days before 
the hostile squadron made its memorable advance up the river on the 
24th of April, 1862. She had left the levee, under tow of another ves- 
sel, with gangs of mechanics still working at her engine and her raw 
crew short in complement and eked out by an artillery company, who 
volunteered for the occasion, busy in mounting a battery at which 
they had never been exercised. Up to the hour of the flight she had 
not sufficient motive power to stem the current of the river, and even 
to shift her berth from point to point required extraneous assistance. 
During the desperate contest that took place she was secured to the 
shore under Fort St. Philip in a position that precluded the use of 
half her guns. She was so powerful a vessel that had she been thor- 
oughly completed and prepared for battle some interesting incidents 
would have been added to that night’s encounter. 

The Louisiana was two hundred and sixty-four feet long, with a 
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beam of sixty-four feet. Her hull, which was neary submerged, was 
surmounted by a casement protected by a covering of double T-rails 
as a substitute for iron plates that could not be obtained, and inclined 
at both sides and ends at an angle of 45°. A metallic deck formed the 
top of the casement, and was the-station of the small-arm men when 
at quarters. It was open overhead, but guarded against grape and 
canister by heavy bulwarks plated with iron. The battery consisted 
of sixteen guns, made up of two 7-inch rifles, three 9-inch shell pieces, 
four 8-inch and seven 6-inch smooth-bores. The propelling power 
was two central wheels inclosed in the body of the hull and a propeller 
on each quarter, which last assisted in steering. The armor passed 
through a severe test during the action, receiving a broadside at close 
quarters from the 8-inch rifled guns of the Hartford. The shells 
buried themselves to about half their diameter, then fell crumbling 
into the river. : 

The surrender of the forts to the mortar flotilla three days after 
the action with the fleet completely isolated the ironclad. Hemmed in 
above and below by overpowering forces, without means of replen- 
ishing her supplies, and scarcely capable of stemming the current, 
notwithstanding the completion of her engines since the engagement, 
her capture even by simple blockade was a mere question of a few 
days. In this extremity a council of war was held, which decided 
upon her destruction. She was accordingly set on fire, and her officers 
and crew, who had taken refuge on board of tenders, where they were 
soon made prisoners, witnessed from the decks of the enemy the final 
catastrophe when her magazine exploded and her fragments were 
given to the waters. 

The new ironclad built at New Orleans was pronounced “wonder- 
ful” by a veteran commodore who had served in almost as many ships 
as he had years. And she was wonderful for her novel structure, her 
massive weight and strength, and her abundant promise of speed and 
power. The work upon her had been watched and urged with un- 
usual solicitude by the department from the moment the first plank 
was laid, and the most glowing hopes were entertained of successes 
that were to follow her completion. It was believed—and the belief 
was not thought extravagant at the time—that when armed and 
equipped she would, almost unaided, be capable of assuring naval 
supremacy in the Mississippi waters, and even raising the blockade of 
the Gulf ports. 

The structure of this vessel was peculiar and entirely new. Some 
years ago a Scotchman who had never been to sea wrote an original 
treatise on naval tactics which became the text-book of the royal navy, 
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and in the instance of the Mississippi a planter in the interior of 
Georgia, Mr. Nelso Tift, who knew nothing of naval architecture, in- 
cited by the exigencies of the moment, conceived a new method for 
building naval ships which his brother, Mr. Asa F. Tift, a merchant 
of Key West, assisted him in developing. His device was designed to 
obviate the difficulties arising from the great scarcity of shipbuilders 
and the equal scarcity of the crooked timber which they employed. 
The hull of an ordinary vessel is made of a skeleton of futtocks, 
curved ribs, and crooked cross-knees, to which the planking, artificial- 
ly bent to follow the lines of the model, is bolted outside and inside. 
The plan of the Tifts dispensed altogether with this complicate frame- 
work, and substituted for the sides of the vessel a solid wall of pine 
planks built with the requisite thickness upon a flat bottom, and hav- 
ing only straight lines and flat surfaces except at the junction of the 
sides with the ends. This plan made available for every purpose of 
the structure, from stem to stern, the tall, straight timber of the 
Southern forests, and the simplicity of it placed the work within the 
capacity of ordinary house carpenters and joiners. 

The Tift brothers were earnest and enthusiatic men, modest in 
their pretensions, yet confident in their invention. They carried their 
plan to Richmond, encouraged on the way by the naval officers with 
whom they communicated, and submitted it to the Secretary of the 
Navy. That official, upon its being approved by a board of experts, 
appointed the inventors agents of the Navy Department to carry the 
plan into execution by the construction of the Mississippi at New Or- 
leans. That city, as the great commercial metropolis at the South, 
and as the gateway, as it were, of the Mississippi, was one of the most 
important stragetic points indicated in the movements of the enemy, 
and as yet it was almost naked of naval defences. 

It were tedious to recount all the obstacles these men, who volun- 
tarily served without compensation, had to conquer to achieve the 
work they had undertaken. A building depot had in the first instance 
to be created, which involved the sinking of piles in the alluvial banks 
of the river for the bed of the ship, and the erection of sheds, saw- 
mills, blacksmith-shops, and other adjuncts usually found ready and 
at hand. The bolt iron required was collected piecemeal from every 
quarter,—New Orleans, Macon, Mobile, Chattanooga, and elsewhere. 
The building timber was still in leaf, and had to be transported, when 
felled and sawed, from various points in an area a hundred miles 
around. The Confederacy was scoured for iron-men who were willing 
or able to roll the plates for the casemate, until a contract was made 
at last with an establishment at Atlanta, which had to change its rol- 
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lers for the purpose, but the scarcity of iron had nearly baulked this 
arrangement. The manufacture of the engines was perforce com- 
mitted to establishments already overtaxed by private work and army 
contracts. Next to the machinery, the most important object was the 
shafting for the propellers. It was essential for the security of the 
vessel that this should be wrought iron. It is a striking evidence of 
the nakedness of the land in regard to naval necessities that in the 
whole Confederacy there was not a foundry competent to make the 
shafting. 

But “perseverentia vincit omnia,” and the Tift brothers were not 
to be baffled. When at last they seemed to be driven to the sorry ex- 
pedient of substituting cast- for wrought-iron shafts, they were fortu- 
nate enough to induce a party at New Orleans who was putting up 
an air furnace and forging a large steam hammer for the purpose of 
making Armstrong guns for the government to adapt these appliances 
also to making the shafting. The two side or quarter shafts were thus 
made at New Orleans. The central one was manufactured at Rich- 
mond, from a wrought-iron shaft recovered from a burnt ship. 

Superadded to all these difficulties were strikes of laborers for 
higher wages, delays in the delivery of timber from contractors, finan- 
cial troubles from want of proper arrangements at Richmond, and, 
crowning all, a certain distrust of the building agents themselves in 
the shallow judgments of bigots, who are to be found in all sections, 
and who in this instance could not pardon the accident of Northern 
birth to the men in charge of the construction, although they had lived 
in the South from boyhood. : 

But all these obstacles and a thousand others gave way before the 
untiring energy of the brothers. The first plank of the new vessel was 
laid on the 14th of October, and, with little exception, a force vary- 
ing from five to six hundred men, stimulated by liberal wages and 
jealously watched by the Committee of Safety of the city, were kept 
working on her from that day forward. 

Anxiety to avoid interruption in the work induced the Tifts, with 
the concurrence of the naval authorities on the spot, to postpone launch- 
ing the ship to the last moment. This solicitude proved fatal in the 
end. 

The enemy’s preparations for the descent on New Orleans began 
at Ship Island in the latter part of February. In March the fleet had 
mustered at the mouth of the river, with many of the heaviest ships 
over the bar. The ability of war-ships to run successfully past shore 
batteries had been too frequently exemplified to admit of question. 
Such was the opinion of military and naval men at New Orleans at 
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the time. The inadequacy of our naval force to cope with the enemy 
was also apparent. The first and most effective obstructions stretched 
across the river had been swept away by the spring freshets, and 
chasms had been broken by drift wood in those that had been substi- 
tuted. All these admonitory considerations, which it might have been 
supposed would have quickened the action of the Confederates into 
immediate efforts to save a vessel so formidable and so invaluable as 
the Mississippi by taking her in time to some secure retreat, failed 
to produce any serious impression. Yazoo River offered a temporary 
refuge at least, and Vicksburg was still in our possession with found- 
ries and machine-shops available for continuing the work. But one 
dominant idea seems to have filled the mind of the Tifts, who, by spec- 
ial orders, had exclusive charge of the vessel until delivered over for 
service,—that of pushing forward the work; and this all-engrossing 
purpose closed their eyes to the palpable danger in which she stood 
from the menacing attitude of the enemy. In short, though men of 
extraordinary ingenuity and energy, they were no judges of the mili- 
tary necessities of the occasion. 

Though sufficiently advanced for launching long before, it was 
not until the bombardment of the forts by the mortar fleet had begun 
that she was put afloat. The first attempt to accomplished this was 
made on the 17th of April, and proved abortive. Three powerful 
steamboats attached to her broke their connecting hawsers in the 
fruitless effort to pull her off the ways. At last it was discovered that 
she had been bolted to her bed by some treacherous hand. This impedi- 
ment being removed, she glided into the river on the following day 
almost of her own volition. It would not yet have been too late to 
save her. Between the 18th, when she launched, and the 25th, when 
the enemy reached the city, ample time and means were at hand to send 
her up the river, but the golden opportunity was not improved. She 
was still allowed to lie at the wharf with the work upon her going on, 
perhaps with more intense earnestness and pressing -dispatch, but as 
serenely as if Farragut’s fleet were a thousand miles away instead of 
storming at the outer gates of the city. 

At last, at early daylight on the 24th, the startling intelligence 
came that the great body of the fleet had passed the forts and was 
swiftly steaming up the river. The news fell like a clap of thunder 
and produced general consternation, followed by a relaxation of all 
police restraints, during which the dregs of the populace abandoned 
themselves to violence and plunder. It was in the midst of this riot 
and uproar that the hot and hurried attempt was at last made to save 
the Mississippi. Commander Sinclair, who had been assigned to the 
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command, assumed his post, and took her out of the hands of the 
builders. With their assistance gangs of laborers amounting to up- 
wards of five hundred were set to work at freighting her with the 
machinery, tools, and materials of all kinds necessary for her com- 
pletion. 

The single precaution that seems to have been taken in advance 
for the emergency that had arrived was the engagement of two steam- 
boats, the Charleston and Peytona, to carry her away at the last mo- 
ment. Those vessels, which should have been in attendance, had to 
be summoned to their post. The laggards did not make their appear- 
ance until after nightfall and were even then unprepared, being short 
of hands and without engineers. The captains evinced no zeal, and 
one broke out into abusive language. But there was no time to resent 
insolence or punish treachery. The single purpose in hand was to put 
the Mississippi on her passage up stream with all possible dispatch. 
Engineers and hands were supplied, and the two steamboats started 
with her in tow at about eight p. m. It soon became evident that their 
combined power was unequal to the task. The river was in one of its 
wild freshets, and half the night was spent in futile efforts to stem 
the rapid current. At length, finding that instead of advancing he 
was losing ground, Captain Sinclair abandoned all further effort for 
the time, and secured his ship to her .old moorings. 

It was now past midnight, and at this juncture a member of the 
Committee of Safety came forward with offers to furnish additional 
boats by early dawn. But dawn came without bringing any tidings of 
the promised succor. Sinclair then repaired on board of the Peytona, 
and scoured the front of the city in quest of assistance from any quar- 
ter. He met with nothing but scenes of hurry, trouble, and devasta- 
tion, boats abandoned by their crews, others already burning, others, 
again, crowded with passengers and piled with personal property in 
precipitate flight, but there was not a solitary one available for help- 
ing the Mississippi. The spirit of the hour was “sauve qui peut.” 

He had left orders with his executive to set fire to that vessel as 
soon as the enemy hove in sight. On his way back from his bootless 
errand he saw the flames bursting from her sides. The leading ship 
of the enemy was in sight in the distance. One of the Tifts, who was 
on board of the Peytona, was unmanned by the spectacle of the burn- 
ing ship and wept freely. His brother had perhaps deeper reason to 
be moved. He saw the same conflagration, at a moment when he was 
buoyed up with renewed hope, from the deck of one of four steamers 
which had been obtained during the night, and manned with negroes 
gathered from neighboring plantations by Captain Gilmer, a patri- 
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Otic citizen of New Orleans, who was hurrying at the last moment with 
this force to the rescue. 

The Mississippi was two hundred and sixty feet long, with an 
extmeme breadth of fifty-eight feet and a depth of hold of fifteen feet. 
Her casemate sloped at an angle of about 36° to the horizon. The 
upper slopes were covered with three plates of iron one and a quarter 
inches thick, each disposed in two horizontal courses below, making 
joints covered by the upper or bolting course running vertically. The 
lower slopes had two courses of the same thickness crossing each other, 
the one beneath running lengthwise, and the sides of the ship between 
these slopes had a double layer of plates placed lengthwise. The lev- 
el portion of her shield or upper deck was spread with iron plates one 
and a quarter inches thick. She was pierced for eighteen guns. Her 
intended battery was a mixture of seven-and-a-half-inch and ten-inch- 
rifles. Her engines were horizontal, with cylinders thirty-six inches 
in diameter, with two and a half feet stroke of piston. She was fitted 
with ten double-flued boilers in two different sets, thirty feet long 
each, and three propellers, whose shafts, nine inches in diameter, were, 
the central one fifty and the others forty feet in length. She was cal- 
culated for a draught, when fully equipped, of fourteen feet, and a 
speed in smooth water of from twelve to fourteen knots, and was 
adapted for sea as well as harbor and river service. 

When the Mississippi was destroyed her construction had nearly 
reached its final point. Her armor was finished below the gun-deck, 
the upper plates were for the most part in place, and the men were 
laying and securing the bolting course up to the last moment. Part 
of her battery had arrived, and part had reached Jackson on the way. 
Her engine, boilers, and central shaft were in position, and her tanks, 
chain cables, and anchors waiting to be shipped. Two weeks more 
would have entirely completed her,—at least such was the confident 
expectation of the Tifts——and put into active service on the river a 
ship of unrivaled strength, power, speed, and invulnerability. But 
the Fates decreed otherwise. 

The Arkansas we have already referred to as the vessel that was 
conveyed from Memphis to the upper waters of the Yazoo for comple- 
tion. Our notice of this ironclad must be scant for want of space. 
Like the others she had a sloping shield, which was covered by iron 
rail (double T) ; and her battery,—but in this we may be subject to 
correction,—we believe, consisted of ten rifled guns of 8-inch calibre. 

Commanded by Commander Brown, this vessel issued from her 
river fastness, protected by a barricade of rafts and a small battery, on 
the 15th of July, 1862, bound to Vicksburg. Near the mouth of the 
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river she met, as had been anticipated, a reconnoitering expedition of 
the enemy consisting of the Carondelet, a Western ironclad, armed 
with 8- and 9-inch guns and one 100-pounder rifled, the wooden gun- 
boat Tyler, and the ram Queen of the West, unarmed, but manned 
with a crew of sharpshooters. The engagement which followed was 
sharp and brief and very destructive to the enemy, whose shot and shell 
were wasted on the shield of their antagonist. The shattered and 
almost disabled vessels ran for shelter to the combined squadrons of 
Farragut and Davis, which lay directly on the road to Vicksburg, 
followed by the Arkansas, which dashed through this formidable 
barrier without a moment’s hesitation, receiving, unharmed and at 
point-blank rahge, the fire of their 9 and ro inch guns and delivering 
her own broadsides with fearful effect. Before the Federals had fairly 
recovered from the bewilderment of the sudden and unexpected onset 
she had dropped her anchor under the Vicksburg batteries, unharmed 
in hull or crew. On the other hand, in these rapid encounters, which 
occupied but a few minutes each, the enemy, besides the damages 
sustained by their ships, suffered a loss in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing of 78 men in all. 

A few hours after the battle the Federals, under the cover of a 
dark night, made a desperate attempt to destroy the Arkansas in spite 
of the batteries protecting her, but were successfully repulsed. The 
attack was renewed on the night of the 22d with the same result. 

The career of this vessel was destined to be brief. While on her 
way, on the 5th of the following August, to co-operate with General 
Breckenridge in an attack on Baton Rouge, she was disabled when she 
had reached the bend above that place by the breaking down of her 
port engine. It was patched up with such means as were at hand, but 
the engineer would not guarantee that it would last more than half a 
day. The next morning she started from her anchorage with the im- 
mediate purpose of attacking the Essex, which was seen approaching 
up the river, when her starboard engine gave way. Being thus ren- 
dered helpless and unmanageable in full sight of the enemy, her de- 
struction was the only means left to prevent her capture. She was 
accordingly run on shore and set on fire by the officer then in charge, 
Lieutenant-Commander Stevens, the officers and crew making their 
escape. 

The impression made upon the Federals by the exploits and for- 
midable character of the Arkansas is pithily expressed in a letter of 
Admiral Farragut to the secretary. “It is one of the happiest moments 
of my life,” writes the admiral, “that I am enabled to inform the 
department of the destruction of the ram Arkansas.” 
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It is not our purpose to follow up the naval preparations in detail. 
They began mostly with the construction of wooden vessels, for the 
American mind had been so little occupied with ironclads that the 
most enlightened among the officers knew little on the subject. It was 
Maury who proposed the first vessels that were built, and he rejected 
the suggestion that they should be mailed with iron. The idea, how- 
ever, gradually gained ground, and at length the success of the Vir- 
ginia in. the battle of Hampton Roads determined the policy of the 
government. Thereafter all the naval engineering skill and mechani- 
cal labor that could be commanded was devoted to the construction of 
armored vessels. They were built at every available point,—Charles- 
ton, Wilmington, Richmond, Savannah, and on inland waters of the 
Carolinas, Alabama, and Georgia. As the work progressed, marked 
improvements were made on the original models. The submerged 
ends and knuckles, the characteristic feature of the Virginia, were 
dropped out of the future plans or considerably modified, but the 
sloping shield prevailed in all the structures. In three instances the 
batteries were placed in low citadels plated with 6-inch iron. The 
vessels were generally built by contract with private parties, the gov- 
ernment agreeing to furnish the metal for armor, engines, and shaft- 
ing ; these were supplied by the naval works at Richmond, Charlotte, 
and Columbus, and the armaments, projectiles, and all objects of pyro- 
techny were prepared by the ordnance establishments at Selma, Char- 
lotte, and Atlanta, or Augusta after the last place had fallen. We 
have already more than once adverted to the scarcity of iron. During 
the whole construction of these vessels the want became more and 
more urgent. Finally by the fall of 1864 the last supply of that metal 
had been consumed, leaving on the stocks twelve vessels completed 
but for their armor, which would have required 4,230 tons that never 
was obtained. This brought the construction of that class of vessels 
to a final close. The number which had been completed and commis- 
sioned up to the 24th of November, 1864, was 25. Of these 9, at that 
period, had been lost to the Confederacy,—viz., 2 by casualties, 4 
burnt by their own commanders to prevent capture, 2 captured, and 1 
destroyed by the enemy. 

The number of wooden vessels of all classes and descriptions with- 
in the waters of the Confederacy fluctuated so much from month to 
month that it would be hazardous to state it positively without more 
reliable data than we have on hand. Probably they never amounted to 
more than fifty at any one time. The Confederate navy had also a 
peculiar class of boats fitted for submarine and torpedo service, which, 
under the charge of officers who devoted themselves to that specialty, 
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proved a valuable auxiliary, not only for its capacity to inflict sudden 
and unexpected damage, but for the dread and distrust it inspired. In 
July, 1863, the Federal steamer De Kalb was sunk by a torpedo in 
Yazoo River. In April, 1864, the Squib, a small torpedo-boat, darted 
unobserved under the cover of night through the Federal fleet off 
Newport News and exploded one of these engines under the bilge of 
the Minnesota, greatly damaging the vessel without destroying her. 
In May an expedition of the enemy ascending James River was re- 
tarded in its advance to the speed of a half-mile per hour by the 
necessity of scouring the banks of the stream and dragging its bottom 
to clear the path of these dangerous impediments, and was finally 
diverted from the intended descent on Richmond by an explosion 
under the bottom of one of the leading vessels, which was hurled into 
fragments. And it is an event to be remembered how, in August, 
1864, the monitor Tecumseh, in the midst of the fleet standing into 
Mobile Bay, vanished, as it were, from the face of the waters with 
every soul on board by coming in contact with one of the torpedoes 
strewn in the channel. 

From what has preceded it may be seen that by the fall of 1864 
the Confederate navy had reached its maximum. To recapitulate, it 
possessed then 16 ironclads, 3 of which were rated floating batteries, 
50 wooden vessels (assumed), and I cruiser, the Shenandoah, on the 
high seas. This final result of all the labors of preparation falls sig- 
nally short of that foreshadowed by the letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy of May, 1862, but, considering the.delays and difficulties and 
reverses that were encountered, and which we have but inadequately 
described, it is a proof of wonderful vigor and enterprise that so much 
could have been accomplished. 

The general policy of the South throughout the war was to act on 
the defensive. So far as the navy was concerned, no other could have 
been pursued. Both the character of its vessels and their limited 
number rendered any systematic course of aggression impossible. The 
armored boats were adapted only for operating in smooth water, and 
the whole force was necessarily divided into detachments, occupying 
the most important points of defense, where each command was kept 
at bay by the superior strength of the enemy. The Confederacy was 
therefore compelled to submit to the humiliation of a continuous 
blockade without the power to raise it, its vessels for the most part 
lying idly at their anchors and passively awaiting events with steam 
up and fires banked ready for the emergency when it should arrive. 

This state of things afforded but little scope for enterprises of any 
magnitude, but frequent opportunities occurred or were made for 
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striking a blow by means of special expeditions. It would be a 
grateful task did our space permit to record some of the exploits, now 
half forgotten, that distinguished such occasions, but we must leave 
the proud story to the ampler pages of the history yet to be written, 
confining ourselves to one or two leading events in our naval opera- 
tions. 

The first ironclad employed by the South was a vessel of some 
power called the Manassas. She was originally a ferryboat, and was 
transformed into a ram by a private company in New Orleans by the 
addition of a casemate faced with iron 34-inch thick, and an iron prow 
10 feet long. She swam low in the water, and carried a 60-pound 
Dahlgren gun. The owners lent this vessel to Commodore Hollins for 
an attack on the blockading force in October, 1861, then consisting 
of the sloops Vincennes, Preble, Water Witch, and Richmond, all 
lying inside of the Southwest Pass. 

With the addition to his flotilla of razeed river boats, five in 
number and carrying 11 guns varying from 24-pounders to 8-inch 
columbiads, Hollins, having secretly made his preparations, carried 
the enterprise into effect on a night so profoundly dark that objects 
were not visible twenty yards ahead. Issuing from between the Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, the little squadron, with the Manassas, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Wharley, in the lead, dropped down the river so 
quietly that the surprise was complete. The crash of the ram as she 
buried her prow into the first vessel that could be discerned, which 
proved to be the Richmond, followed by an appalling cry that rang 
out from the apparently sinking vessel, awakened the whole fleet to its 
first sense of danger. Fortunately for the Richmond, her assailant 
suffered from the shock almost as much damage as she inflicted. Her 
prow was badly twisted and one of her engines disabled. In this crip- 
pled condition the ironclad found herself carried by the current all 
alone into the midst of the squadron, and, exposed as far as the dark- 
ness permitted to its concentrated fire, she would have fared badly, 
but, throwing up a rocket, the concerted signal, the five barges came 
sweeping down in full flame upon the Federals, followed by the 
flotilla, and caused a general stampede. The Richmond, though with 
a great hole in her bow, contrived to keep afloat, and daylight dis- 
closed the dispersed blockaders far down within the Southwest Pass, 
with two of their vessels stranded on the middle ground. The Con- 
federates stood down the pass within range, and the little drama was 
closed by a distant cannonade, in which neither party suffered further 
damage. The Manassas had so well acquitted herself on this occasion 
that she became the property of the government by purchase. 
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The first great naval triumph of the South was the victory achieved 
by the ironclad Virginia, in the memorable battle of Hampton Roads, 
on the 8th of March, 1861,—an event interesting not only for the im- 
mediate issues involved, but as introducing a new element in naval 
warfare and inaugurating a revolution in the means and methods of 
future encounters. 

The Virginia was the first naval structure of any magnitude in- 
vulnerable to shot and shell that was ever launched upon American 
waters, if we except “Stevens’s floating battery,” designed for the 
protection of New York, the keel of which was laid in 1845. She was 
originally the Merrimac of the Northern service, and had shared in 
the general conflagration of the men-of-war at the Gosport navy yard 
when the effort was made to destroy that depot by a party under the 
command of Commander Paulding in April, 1861. She had been 
scuttled as well as set on fire on that occasion, but on raising and 
docking her it was found that the destruction had not extended below 
the waterline, and that the vital portions of her engine had escaped 
intact. 

The design for converting the wreck of the old steam frigate into 
an ironclad was furnished by Commodore Brooke, the Naval Chief 
of Ordnance, who also devised the powerful guns of her battery. She 
was about three hundred feet long, with about fifty-five feet beam. 
The chief characteristics of the new form she was made to assume as 
an ironclad were an armored casemate, sloping at an angle of 45°, and 
the subemerged two feet below the surface of the water of her entire 
hull proper. The casemate was constituted by a wooden backing seven 
inches thick, covered with two layers of wrought-iron plates, each 
two and a half inches thick, disposed horizontally and vertically the 
one above the other. She had in addition a cast-iron stem or prow 
projecting four feet, and somewhat in shape of a hog’s head. Her 
general appearance suggested the roof of a house or, perhaps, a rope- 
walk floating on the water with its eaves immersed. Her armament 
consisted of two 7-inch Brooke rifles, one forward and the other aft, 
with a broadside of two 32-pound Brooke rifles and six Dahlgren 
g-inch shell guns. When she was fitted out, as the pressure for the 
supply of projectiles was very great on the Ordnance Department, and 
it was not expected that she would have any but wooden vessels to 
encounter, she was not supplied with solid shot or bolts. 

The peculiar structure of the Virginia involved new and untried 
conditions affecting her speed, steerage, and general maneuvering 
which there was no opportunity of testing. The ship was begun the 
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latter part of June, 1861, completed the latter part.of February, 1862, 
and hurried into action the moment she was equipped. In point of 
fact, her experimental trip was made when she plunged into battle. 

The Federals had been watching with no little concern the work 
as it progressed on the Virginia, while hurrying at the same time to 
completion the Monitor, of which we shall directly have occasion to 
speak. Meanwhile, a powerful fleet had been mustered in the waters 
near Fortress Monroe and Newport News, one of whose principal 
objects was to intercept and destroy the Virginia as soon as she 
should make her appearance,—a task which with such a force might, 
before the unhappy experience of the 8th of March, have been reason- 
ably deemed easy to accomplish. The Federal squadron consisted of 
the steam frigates Minnesota and Roanoke, of fifty guns each, the 
sailing frigates Congress and St. Lawrence, of fifty and of twelve 
guns respectively, and the sloop-of-war Cumberland, of twenty-four 
guns. The guns were all of 8 or g-inch calibre, and made in the 
aggregate one hundred and eighty-six broadside pieces, in addition to 
which were several 10-inch guns on pivot. This force of the enemy 
was further swelled by six or seven steam gunboats heavily armed. 

Everything seemed propitious when the Virginia, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore Buchanan and accompanied by two 
small steamers, the Beaufort and Raleigh, of one gun each, at eleven 
a. m. started from the Gosport navy yard to encounter the enemy. 
The sky was bright, the water smooth, the hostile vessels within easy 
reach, and the officers and crew cheerful and confident. And yet at 
the moment the success of the enterprise could by no means have been 
held as certain. The ironclad had yet to prove her invulnerability, 
and the ordeal in prospect was a formidable one. The Federal squad- 
ron was divided into two bodies; the Minnesota, Roanoke, and St. 
Lawrence lay near Fortress Monroe, and the Congress, with the 
Cumberland, was anchored off of Newport News, so, that, whichever 
field of battle was chosen, it was not only the guns afloat that were to 
be met, but those on shore. 

A part of the Confederate fleet, the Patrick Henry, of twelve guns, 
the Jamestown, of two, and the Teazer, of one, at this time were 
waiting, a little inside of the mouth of the James River, the first shot 
from the Virginia as the signal to run the gauntlet of the batteries at 
Newport News and take their share in the fight. The accession of 
these vessels would swell the number of Confederate guns to twenty- 
seven. 

Buchanan reached Sewell’s Point at one p. m., and found the 
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enemy, who had caught sight of his smoke, on the alert in both 
directions. Doubling round Craney Island flats and taking the lead 
he selected the Cumberland as the first object of attack, between 
which vessel and the Confederates there lay a clear reach of about 
three miles of unobstructed water. He bore directly down on that 
ship, and, notwithstanding the Congress lay close to his path, held 
unflinchingly to his course till he struck her. As he came within easy 
range of the Congress he opened the battle with his bow guns charged 
with grape, which flew over her or lodged in her sides without much 
damage. This drew from her a full broadside when the two ships 
were about twelve hundred yards apart. Her shell burst against the 
armor and fell in fragments, and her solid shot glanced or rebounded 
and tumbled into the water; both were as harmless as would have 
been a shower of paper bullets. The return broadside of the Virginia 
was terribly destructive, crashing through the wooden sides and 
slaughtering a large number of the crew. 

Still holding steadily to her course, she pushed onward and past 
the Congress, and, receiving the same ineffectual fire from the Cum- 
berland, poured into her as she approached the contents of her 
bow gun, which raked her fore and aft and literally mowed down the 
men in heaps as they stood at their quarters. The next moment, in 
the midst of this frightful carnage, the ironclad, with the impetus of 
a full head of steam, plunged headlong into the bows of her antagonist 
with instantaneous and decisive effect. The crash of the rending 
planks and timbers was distinctly heard in the midst of the roar o} 
guns and the reverberations of the armored casemate on which the 
missiles were playing as upon an iron drum. The Cumberland was 
a helpless wreck from that instant. As the Virginia withdrew from 
the contest she left a great breach behind, into which the water gushed 
in torrents, and the hapless ship began at once to settle. In a short 
time she heeled over and sank, grounding at a depth of fifty feet with 
nothing visible left but the tops of her masts and her flag still flying. 
The contest, though so unequal, had been as desperate as it was brief. 
The firing from both ships had never ceased from the beginning to 
the end of the encounter, and,—be it said in all honor to the heroic 
defenders of the Stars and Stripes,—the last shot from the sinking 
ship came from guns that were about dipping their muzzles into the 
water. So rapid had been the destruction of the Cumberland no time 
was afforded to save the wounded, and those incapable of helping 
themselves were carried to the bottom. The rest of the crew jumped 
overboard as the ship went down, and many were drowned before 
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being reached by the boats which were sent from Newport News to 
their rescue. Out of a complement of three hundred and seventy-six 
men, officers and crew all told, one hundred and seventeen were lost 
and twenty-three missing. 

While the Virginia was thus proving her resistless power on the 
Cumberland, the Beaufort and Raleigh were each playing their single 
rifled piece upon the Congress with quick and sharp results, the odds 
against them being largely compensated by their ability through 
steam-power to choose distance and position, as well as by the larger 
and fixed target the enemy presented. 

As the Cumberland disappeared from the scene the Confederate 
vessels hove in sight in rapid approach from James River. They 
dashed through a storm of shot and shell, grape and canister, poured 
into them from the batteries of Newport News, in which the Patrick 
Henry in the loss of a few men was the only sufferer, and joined the 
two small steamers in the attack on the Congress. Meanwhile, to 
escape the fate of her consort that vessel, with the help of her top- 
sails and a tugboat, had contrived to put herself in shoal water, where 
she grounded. 

While all this was going on Buchanan was maneuvering for the 
best position to turn his guns on the Congress. This was a matter 
of no little difficulty in the contracted space of the theatre of the 
combat with a vessel of the length and draught of the Virginia, so 
that he was compelled to run past the batteries of Newport News for 
a more roomy area in the mouth of the James, in order to put her 
head in the proper direction. The Congress, mistaking the movement 
for a withdrawal from action, gave three cheers. The shore batteries 
opened a furious fire during the ironclad’s passage to and fro in close 
proximity. The pounding she endured did not start a single rivet or 
bolt of her armor. Her return fire silenced some of the batteries, blew 
up a steamer at the wharf, and sank a schooner. 

The fate of the Congress was now swiftly determined. The 
Virginia took a raking position under her stern at a distance of about 
two hundred yards, and delivered her shot and shell with all the 
deliberation and precision that might have attended a holiday practice. 
The Congress had thus the concentrated fire of the whole squadron 
upon her, which she endured to the last moment. It was not until her 
whole broadside batteries were disabled and her crew were rapidly fall- 
ing in every discharge from the enemy that two white flags were 
displayed, one at the gaff and the other half-masted at the main. 

This gave a momentary pause to the havoc. The Beaufort and 
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Raleigh were despatched with orders to take possession, make pris- 
oners of the officers, allow the crew to land, and burn the frigate. 
While in the execution of this mission, and while the white flags were 
still flying upon the conquered ship, a fire was opened upon those 
vessels from the shore batteries. This took place after the formal 
surrender of themselves and of their vessel had been made on board 
of the Beaufort by the commanding officer and executive, who, at their 
own request, had been temporarily released to assist in having the 
wounded transferred to the two steamers. Those vessels were thus 
compelled to leave, and made their way to Norfolk with such of the 
wounded as they had received. 

Buchanan now sent a boat in charge of Lieutenant Minor, con- 
voyed by the Teazer, with orders to set fire to the Congress, but was 
baffled in this fresh effort by a renewal of volleys from the enemy 
upon the party, under which some lives were lost and Minor was 
wounded. Finally, under these repeated provocations, he determined 
to effect his object by incendiary shot. This was soon accomplished, 
and the Congress, which had been abandoned by her officers and crew, 
who saved the wounded in their retreat, was speedily wrapped in 
flames and reduced to fragments as soon as they reached the magazine. 

Leaving the burning vessel to her fate, the Virginia, with the 
Patrick Henry and Jamestown in company, next proceeded to attack 
the Minnesota. That vessel, maneuvering in shoal water to avoid the 
direct onset of the ironclad, had run aground, and was now a firm 
and fast fixture about two miles from Newport News on the north 
side of the North Channel. With the Roanoke and St. Lawrence she 
had come late into action, in which they engaged at long range. 

The attack on the Minnesota occupied the three closing hours of 
that eventful day. The Virginia opened her fire, but without serious 
effect, at a distance of about one miles from the enemy, the nearest 
point she could reach. The rifled guns of the Patrick Henry and 
Jamestown were now telling and did considerable damage. The only 
gun the Minnesota could bring to bear was her 11-inch gun or pivot. 

Night at last put an end to the contest. The Confederates, satisfied 
that the shoal would hold fast the frigate till next day, doubled the 
west end of the middle ground and made their way for anchorage 
under Sewell’s Point, merely pausing to give her a parting broadside 
as they came abreast of her in their passage thither. 

About nine o’clock in the evening of that exciting day the worsted 
Federal squadron, or what was left of it, was cheered by a new and 
important accession to its force in the arrival of the Monitor. The 
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fame of that iron vessel had preceded her, and her arrival at so oppor- 
tune a moment was as welcome as it was unexpected. We have no 
space for an elaborate description of her. She was built after a 
design and plan devised by the distinguished mechanician Ericsson, 
and had no antetype in any known naval structure. She was smaller, 
lighter, and from her inferior draught and greater mobility was in- 
finitely more manageable, than the bulky competitor against which she 
was about to be pitted. She swam the water at a depth that brought 
her metallic spar-deck flush with the water and offered no mark to 
the shot of the enemy but a revolving central citadel ten feet high and 
twenty in diameter, surmounted by a pilot-house in the form of a low 
turret, and concentrating within its impervious iron walls her whole 
battery, which consisted of two 11-inch rifled guns. 

The contest under this change of conditions was renewed early in 
the forenoon of the oth, the Virginia now commanded by Lieutenant- 
Commander Jones, who had succeeded Buchanan, disabled by a severe 
wound the previous day. The Virginia was again supported by the 
Patrick Henry and Jamestown. 

The combat, whose fluctuations it would be tedious to follow in 
detail, was of a novel and striking character. It resolved itself largely 
into a duel between the ironclad and the Monitor, the one cumbrous 
and heavy, dragging at times in the mud owing to her great draught, 
and requiring a free scope for effective evolutions, but fighting in a 
very restricted space; the other of light draught, agile, and buoyant, 
and turning round in an area whose diameter might almost be meas- 
ured by her own length, while each vessel was impenetrable to the 
missiles of the other. 

The efforts of the Virginia were mainly directed to two objects,— 
viz., to sink her antagonist by running her down and to improve every 
opportunity to hurl her shot into the Minnesota, still lying helplessly 
aground. The Monitor, on the other hand, while not declining an 
engagement at close quarters, aimed at maneuvering ‘so as to elude an 
onset that might be fatal, and, while endeavoring to crush the armor 
of the Virginia with her heavy 11-inch guns, at the same time sought 
to maintain a position that would most effectually cover the stranded 
frigate. 

Twice the Virginia succeeded in running into her, but not with 
the required impetus or a stroke sufficiently direct to effect her pur- 
pose. The buoyancy of the struck vessel saved her: she glided from 
beneath the blow and swam as upright as ever. 
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During the action the Minnesota was very much cut up in spite 
of the interposition of the Monitor. One shot especially from the 
bow gun of the ironclad produced great havoc, battering down her 
bulkheads and in its passage along her decks exploding cartridges, 
which set her on fire. The next shot blew up a steamer alongside of 
her. The rifle guns of the two steamers did also their part in crip- 
pling her. 

On this occasion the Minnesota was able to employ her broadside 
guns, which in one instance were leveled against her adversary at 
point-blank range, but they might as well kave been discharged in the 
air. In the midst of the battle the ironclad ran on shore. With her 
massive dead weight the position was a critical one, but luckily she 
was backed off before any advantage could be taken of the accident. 

The struggle between the combatants was maintained with des- 
perate earnestness on both sides without other results than those noted, 
when the Confederate commander thought it useless to protract it. 
He was unprovided with solid shot or bolts, which might have proved 
effective against the citadel of the Monitor, on which his shell could 
make no impression, and that vessel had retired to shoal water beyond 
the reach of attack by ramming. The Minnesota was also inaccessible 
to close approach, and believed to be entirely disabled. There was, 
therefore, nothing left to accomplish, and about noon the Confederate 
squadron left for Norfolk to repair such slight damages as they had 
sustained during the two actions. : 

Indeed, the damage, considering the pounding to which the Vir- 
ginia had been exposed, was so inconsiderable that the hopes of the 
most sanguine as to her powers of endurance were more than realized. 
A shallow indentation on two of her plates was the only mark left upon 
her armor; her steam-pipe and smoke-stack were riddled, two of her 
guns were shorn of their muzzles, her anchors were lost, her stem 
twisted, and her prow was left in the breach it had gored in the bows 
of the Cumberland. Thus in a short time every repair was completed, 
and, supplied with solid shot and bolts, she made the tour of Hampton 
Roads, in the hopes of testing them on the Monitor, but no engage- 
ment followed. 

The question of the value of ironclads for harbor defense as com- 
pared with wooden vessels was determined in Hampton Roads at once. 
and forever. In the two actions the entire loss of the Virginia was 
two killed and seventeen wounded. The disastrous result to the 
Federals may be summed up as the complete disablement of one. 
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frigate and the destruction of another, with a first-class sloop, and 
the aggregate loss on board of the two latter vessels of two hundred 
and fifty-five killed and twenty-three missing. The loss on board of 
the disabled vessel, which must have been considerable, we have no 
means of ascertaining. 

We have been led to dwell at some length upon the actions in 
Hampton Roads by the novel and remarkable expedients that were first 
employed in these contests. The Virginia came out of the conflict a 
historical ship. In all future narratives of naval war she will loom 
up conspicuously as having determined a new line of development in 
naval forces leading to a complete revolution in the naval systems of 
the whole world, as well as those of coast and harbor defenses. The 
triumph of that vessel was a brilliant one, but short-lived. The story 
of her final fate is soon told. 

When the exigencies of the war compelled the evacuation of 
Norfolk, the Virginia, now under command of Commodore Tatnall, 
was left in a critical position. She had no means of sustenance except 
a limited supply, and no means of renewing that supply when ex- 
hausted. She was lying near Craney Island, and merely mistress of 
the waters within reach of her guns for a few uncertain days. 

In this dilemma Commodore Tatnall, on whom the government 
seemed to have silently cast the responsibility of disposing of the ship, 
determined if possible to reach Richmond. One obstruction only lay 
in his way, but that was formidable. A shoal, on which at the top of 
the flood there were three feet less water than his vessel drew, 
stretched across the river a little above City Point. The pilots pro- 
mised to tide him over safely if he could reduce the draught, which 
was at the time twenty-two and a half, to eighteen feet. In the 
emergency nothing was left but to make the attempt. Ewery object 
of weight except what was actually necessary for defense was cast 
overboard to lighten the ship; shot and shell, chains, anchors, water, 
coal, provisions, all followed one another into the river. But all was 
of no avail. The ironclad rose out of the water until her draught was 
lessened to nineteen and a half feet, and there she stood with all the 
movable heavy material out of her and a broad streak of unsheathed 
bottom resting above her waterline. The alternative then presented 
itself of a certain capture by the enemy, even by blockade, within a 
time that might be calculated, or her destruction. A council of war 
decided that-she should be burnt, and the career of the Virginia was 
thus closed on the morning of May 11, 1862. 
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Eventually, the Confederate navy passed out of existence piece- 
meal, It was a natural pride that prompted the determination in the 
last strait to destroy the ships rather than leave them as trophies to 
swell the triumph of the victors. As city after city fell along the 
coast, the final act before evacuating each was to set fire to the public 
vessels, and when, after the abandonment of Richmond, the Federals 
took possession, they found the James strewed with the fragments of 
the New Virginia, the Richmond, and the Fredericksburg, all iron- 
clads, and about six wooden gunboats, the last.remnant of the South- 
ern navy, save one only cruiser on the high seas, the Shenandoah, 
which at the moment was unconsciously floating at her gaff the flag 


of a nation wellnigh passing away. 
C. H. M. Briar. 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


By Henry Romeyn, @revet-Major, U.S. A. 
CHAPTER IX. 


He was welcomed as one risen from the dead. The troops who had 
returned from the unsuccessful sortie could only report that he had 
fallen ; but whether dead, or only wounded, none could say. Attempts 
to communicate directly with the commander of the besieging force 
regarding him proved fruitless. Owing to racial and religious hatred, 
and the employment by both armies of both native and African savage 
allies (for both nations armed slaves when in straits for men), many 
of the amenities of more civilized warfare were dropped or laxly ob- 
served, and after two or three attempts the quest was abandoned by 
the commander. But Kaptein Schoonmacker, to whom the young 
officer seemed more like a younger brother than a subaltern, would not 
abandon the search, and from the cot in hospital, to which his wound 
confined him, sent inquiry after inquiry concerning him. At length 
he found a young Boviander, who, on promise of large reward, ven- 
tured into the hostile camp, and, having a knowledge of Portuguese, 
was able to ascertain that he had been carried off to the wilds by the 
savage Camaram, and was doubtless destined to furnish the material 
for a cannibal feast. De Bra had been recognized in the fight by some 
of Kaptein Schoonmacker’s men, and when the spy returned with his 
story their fury knew no bounds; and the Kaptein was inconsolable. 
As his wounds were so serious as to render his return to active service 
very uncertain, he was placed on a ship sailing for Holland, and, 
heavy-hearted, pondered much during the two months consumed by 
the voyage as to how he should break the dreadful news to the waiting 
ones at home. : 

When the tension of their flight was removed, both the late fugi- 
tives felt the need of rest, and they were kept on board the vessel sev- 
eral days, though notice of their arrival was at once sent on shore. 
The Portuguese had been reinforced, and still had both Olinda and 
Recife besieged on the land side; though the Dutch had command of 
the sea in the vicinity of the harbor, and were thus able to provision 
the towns and keep the garrisons supplied with ammunition; and any 
end to the strife seemed very distant, and success or failure might 
come to either party. 

About ten days after reaching the ship young Dekker declared he 
was ready for duty, and, with his companion in flight, was put on 
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shore, and took command of his company. The young woman was 
placed in the family of another officer, much against her will, as her 
sympathy for the captive, in the wilds, had, during the days of their 
pilgrimage, grown into a much deeper and more ardent feeling, and 
it was with sullen and deep disappointment that she found her 
Amazonian advances repelled and her visions of savage matrimony 
dissipated. The object of her worship completed the story which he 
had begun on the island, when her first proposal and his attempt at 
reply had been interrupted by the sight of the passing canoes, but his 
rejection and explanation were not sufficient to turn her from her 
purpose, though she ceased for a time her importunities. 

Meanwhile a fleet of thirty Portuguese ships had reached the coast, 
and, not daring to risk a battle in the narrow harbor of Recife, pro- 
ceeded southward to the mouth of the San Francisco river, which was 
at the time in the possession of that nation, and landed a force of three 
thousand men, with a dozen pieces of artillery; with which, as soon 
as the overland march could be made, the besieging force at Olinda 
and Recife was augmented, and more strenuous efforts made for the 
reduction of the place. The savage, Camaram, had also returned 
with a fresh and stronger force of warriors, eager for captives and 
plunder, and the Dutch soon found work of the severest kind de- 
manded of them, if they would hold both places. Though but a short 
distance apart, the line of communication was not entirely cleared of 
forest; and the timber afforded hiding places for the Guanari, who 
destroyed all small parties attempting to pass between the towns, and, 
if driven from their haunts one day, returned to them the next. On 
one occasion when Liutnant Dekker had been sent in command of 
an escort for a convoy of provisions from Recife, and the fighting had 
been unusually severe, he was recognized by some of the warriors of 
Camaram ; and the consequent rush for his recapture was only defeated 
after a desperate hand-to-hand combat. Soon after the close struggle 
began he was astonished to find near him his Amazonian friend, armed 
with bow and arrows, whose poisoned shafts, carried from the scene 
of their escape, rendered good and effective service. 

When the ambuscade had been broken up and driven from the 
ground, and the march of the convoy and its guard resumed, the young 
woman placed herself at his side. 

“Why camest thou hither ?”’ was his first question. 

“T have watched for thee, day by day, and knew of thy coming on 
this duty.” 

“But why should that bring thee, also?” Thou art not required to 
go into danger. If it comes to thee in the town, thou must face it; 
but why go afield to seek it?” 
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“Because thou wert going. Thou art the only person living for 
whom I care, and I know thy fate if thou shouldst fall, wounded, or 
be taken by Camaram; and then life would be nothing to me. My 
father more than once told me how the women of his land had fought 
for their homes. Why, then, may not I fight, also?” 

“The women of my land have fought when their homes were 
assailed or the men had been slain. But I have no control over thee; 
if thou choosest to go armed into battle that is thine own risk. But I 
shall have sorrow if aught of ill comes to thee. 

“Other than thee I love no living thing. I have heard of a tribe 
of female warriors, living on the great river, who go forth in large 
bodies to fight, and who will have no men among them. Why may not 
I fight as well as they? Let me stay near thee. Thou art of the coun- 
try of my father;and we have escaped together from the Guanari; and 
we have much in common.” 

“As I have said, I have no control over thee. But shouldst thou 
continue to accompany me thou wilt cause misconception of thy mo- 
tives among the soldiers, and we shall both suffer from it. Be per- 
suaded, and remain where thou hast been given shelter in Recife.” 

The girl was at length induced to abandon for the time her de- 
signs for active campaigning, though she saw her idol—for such had 
the officer become to her—daily. 

The siege progressed but slowly. The commander of this invest- 
ing force meant to be sure of all the ground he gained, and covered all 
his approaches by heavy lines of intrenchments ; while the Dutch added 
day by day to their defenses. But, if both towns were to be defended, 
communication must be kept open between them; and the line, though 
not too long to prevent attempts to traverse it by strong bodies, was 
too extended to be fully. fortified, and the Portuguese, after a careful 
inspection of the ground at night, by the commander in person, deter- 
mined on attacks on both places at the same time; that on Recife being 
only heavy enough to keep its garrison employed, whilé the main force 
should attempt the storming of Olinda. 

Confident of his ability to hold his ground with his land forces only, 
the Dutch commander had determined to effect a diversion, and cripple 
most seriously the power of the enemy, by sending Van Kampe, with 
all the armed vessels of the fleet, in search of that of the foe at the 
southward ; a very unwise proceeding, as their departure could not be 
concealed from the investing forces, open as the. harbor was to its 
view; and further information was added by spies, who, despite all 
precautions by both forces, found their way to and fro between the 
hostile armies. 
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Preparations for the attack were at length completed, but not 
secretly enough to prevent the Dutch spies from carrying information 
of it to the commanding officer, and preparations were at once made to 
meet it. As the dispositions of the storming force were communicated 
to both garrisons, and it was thus known where the real attack would 
be made, the works at Olinda were more strongly manned by a night 
movement, and among the reinforcements was the company of Liut- 
nant Dekker. Loando having been recaptured* by the Portuguese, 
Majoor Cornelis, who had been left in command, had been exchanged, 
and returned to Brazil with a small detachment of troops, and was 
assigned to the command of those sent from Recife. 

Camaram, with his horde of Guanari, was selected by the Por- 
tuguese commander for the assault on the main works of Olinda, and 
was to be supported by a force of Mamelucos and a small body of the 
best disciplined of the white troops of the investing force. This was 
done because it was expected that the resistance would be desperate 
and the loss heavy ; and the civilized commander was not so chivalrous 
as to prevent him from sacrificing his savage allies to save his own 
countrymen. 

All dispositions for the attack having been made, the works were 
subjected to a heavy cannonading for twenty-four hours, and as the 
next day dawned the main body of the Guanari, led by Camaram in 
person, and supported as stated, rushed to the assault. With a per- 
tinacity and desperation very rarely found in unorganized and undisci- 
plined savages, one body swarmed into the shallow ditch, and, mount- 
ing on the shoulders of companions, climbed the slope of the intrench- 
ments, and leaped down inside, to meet the most obstinate resistance. 
Another party, carrying at the first charge the light “curtain” connect- 
ing the main redoubt with a smaller one, swept away the single line 
which had occupied it, and, getting to the rear of the inclosed work, 
the exulting hordes charged the gate. But the resistance it met en- 
abled the garrison to bring the pieces of artillery to bear upon the 
passageway around the ends of the “traverse” covering the opening, 
and as, led by the savage Mameluco chief, that party broke down the 
first resistance and attempted to penetrate into the body of the work, 
it was torn into fragments by the discharges of the cannon, which had 
been heavily loaded with musket balls. The Mamelucos, appalled by 
the wholesale slaughter, attempted to retreat through the gate ; but the 
space had been filled by the head of the Portuguese battalion, render- 
ing egress impossible at that moment, and the artillery of the defend- 
ers, fired with the utmost rapidity possible with the kind of ammuni- 


*See Southey’s History of Brazil, Vol. II., pp. 207, 208, 209. 
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tion used, wrought awful havoc. Despite the carnage, the civilized, 
organized assailants persisted in their attempts to gain the interior, 
until nearly all the Mamelucos having fallen or made their way singly 
through the ranks of the Portuguese, the latter found themselves 
facing the guns and with no shelter from their fire. At the first dis- 
tharge the head of the column disappeared, swept out of existence, 
before the second, what was left of the body, fell back in disorder, not 
to be rallied again. 

Camaram had fallen early in the fight,* but his followers fought 
on ; and wielding lance and war club, and, plying their long bows, made 
for use as both bow and spear,? in groups or singly, they contested the 
ground desperately. 

From other positions both parties sent reinforcements to the scene, 
but those for the defense were first to arrive, and turned the tide of 
battle in favor of their friends. But the enemy did not even then 
abandon the ground, and in the crowded arena single combats took 
place wherever the savages found opportunity to attack persons out 
of ranks. Liutnant Dekker, who had become separated by a few 
yards from his company, suddenly found himself attacked by two of 
the spearmen, and in the act of parrying the thrust of one, received a 
wound in the arm from the other, who had his weapon drawn back 
and poised to repeat the blow, when he was struck in the eye by an 
arrow, and the officer turned to find at his side the Boviander girl, 
who had followed the reinforcement to the scene, and searched among 
the combatants until she found the object of her quest, at a moment 
when any aid was of the greatest value. 

But her joyful exclamation at her success had scarcely crossed 
her lips, when a random bullet from a Portuguese musket struck her 
in the throat, and she fell dead into the arms of him whose life she had 
just saved. 

There was no time to indulge in any expressions of sorrow, or even 
to care for the body of the heroic martyr—for such she really was— 
and it lay where it fell till the conflict closed; while the tide of battle 
swept over it again and again, as first one, then another, of the con- 
testants seemed to gain advantage over others; civilized and savage 
meeting in desperate struggle; all order lost and hellish chaos ruling 
over all. 

But the veteran Cornelis, who had in his earlier life as a soldier 
seen the famed Spanish infantry driven back through breaches in city 
walls in Holiand, and had not become confused by the carnage, rallied 


*For death of Camaram see Southey’s History of Brazil, Vol. II., p. 206. 
+For description of bows, also of bolas, see Southey’s Brazil, Vol. II., p. 360. 
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those who were left of two companies of pikemen, and charged the 
last of the Portuguese, who had, in the confusion, climbed the broken 
parapet where their cannonade had damaged it most, and gained the 
interior of the work. The assault was so unexpected and so vigorous 
that the intruders were driven across the main space, and, among the 
disorganized allies, their formation was soon lost; and the broken 
ranks, pushed into a corner where unbroken embankments and un- 
damaged revetment prevented escape, surrendered. Some of the 
Mamelucos followed their example, but those of the untamable Gua- 
nari who could not escape died fighting. 

Among the prisoners was de Bra. As soon as he was recognized 
by his uncle, Majoor Cornelis, and Liutnant Dekker, he was separated 
from his comrades and sent off to close confinement in Recife, and his 
case reported to the commander. When this had been done the last 
named officer began a search for the body of the companion whose ar- 
row had saved him from the Guanari spear, and having found it, un- 
der those of friends as well as foes who had fallen in the melee, caused 
it to be carried out of the work, and carefully prepared for burial, by 
members of her sex. When that had been done, he accompanied it to 
its final resting place, where the rites of Christian sepulture were ad- 
ministered by a pastor of the Dutch forces. Though he could not 
return the affection she had entertained, he did appreciate the sacrifice 
she had made for him, and his words, “I shall have sorrow if aught of 
ill comes to thee,” were realized ; and it was with a heavy heart that he 
left the spot, and, long after, the memory of what she had done for him 
' saddened the hours of retrospection. : 

The disposition of the wounded prisoners and burial of the dead, 
friends and foes alike, demanded immediate attention, and the work 
of clearing the ground was begun as soon as possible after the close of 
the desperate struggle. When the party detailed for the duty found 
the shattered body of the Mameluco leader, they found with it the 
sword of Liutnant Dekker, and it was restored to its owner. 

For de Bra there could be but one fate. Among reinforcements 
which had left Holland after his escapade were officers who knew of 
it, and had no difficulty in identifying him. When he found that his 
fate was sealed, he became defiant, boasted that his taking service in 
the Dutch army was for the purpose of furnishing information to the 
Spanish and Portuguese governments, and ended with a curse for the 
woman who had balked his plan of abduction, as well as for those who 
had captured him. A detail of musketeers; a figure, blindfolded, 
standing beside an open grave in the early morning ; a sharp command ; 
the rattle of a volley ; and he had gone to his final account. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ARMY REFORMS. 


More than a quarter of a century ago, upon the recommendation of 
General Sherman, three officers of the American Army were sent 
around the world to investigate the armies of the various countries 
with a view to determining in what manner that of the United States 
could be improved. General Emory Upton, who had won distin- 
guished honors during the Civil War, was the principal officer of this 
party, the other two members being General Forsyth and General 
Sanger. The letter of instructions to General Upton which was pre- 
pared in person by General Sherman, directed that the party proceed 
via San Francisco to the Orient, thence to the British possessions in 
India, on to Russia and back through Europe and England. Upon the 
conclusion of this most interesting and instructive tour a general 
report was prepared by General Upton and special reports on cavalry 
and artillery were prepared by the remaining members of the party. 
In those days the Government was not so generous as now in the 
matter of public printing and these reports were not made public 
through official channels. General Upton’s report, however, was so 
clearly a valuable production that its publication was undertaken by 
a prominent publisher. As a result of all his investigations General 
Upton concentrated his ideas of those features worthy of imitation 
into these brief suggestions which are particularly interesting in the 
light of subsequent action: 

“First.—The three or four battalion system for infantry regiments. 

Second.—A system of detail whereby an officer may serve alter- 
nately in the staff and the line. 

Third.—A system of personal reports, by means of which the 
Government may be informed of the character, capacity and quali- 
fications of all its officers. 

Fourth.—Examinations previous to promotion. 

Fifth.—Schools for enlisted men. 

Sixth—Schools and qualifications for officers preparatory to re- 
ceiving commissions. 

Seventh.—Schools for officers in the art of war and the higher 
branches of their profession, subsequent to receiving commissions.” 
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Besides these categorical recommendations General Upton urged 
at length the formation of a National Volunteer Reserve; the estab- 
lishment of a General Staff Crops; the limitation of tours of staff 
duty for certain classes of officers and the authorization of summary 
punishnient for minor offenses. 

It should be remembered that General Upton was one of the 
brightest of a galaxy of young officers who rose rapidly to high rank 
in the Civil War and that immediately upon the close of that struggle 
he took up the questions of reforming our drill regulations and army 
methods generally. His observant and highly trained faculties had 
led him to believe that our drill regulations or tactics, as they were 
then known, were susceptible of great improvement and that our 
administrative methods conducted by permanent staff bureaus were 
inelastic and not adapted to obtaining the best results in war. He 
had at that early day also come to the conclusion that a General Staff 
was essential to perfect the American military system, but he en- 
countered, in formulating his opinion, similar obstacles as all those 
who have undertaken a solution of this question front the same point 
of view ; that is to say, the adoption of a plan for establishing a Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, subject to the orders of two independent function- 
aries, the Secretary of War and the Commanding General of the 
Army. 

A careful consideration of General Upton’s report must bring the 
conviction to the average military student that he was substantially 
correct in all his arguments and recommendations for the improve- 
ment of our service and that those arguments and reasons were based 
upon an experience in actual war which has come to but few of those 
even who participated in the great conflict from 1861 to 65. His 
energy, ability and active mind caused him to be constantly pushed to 
the front and the wounds received by him in the fierce conflicts of the 
war attest in the highest manner that in addition to all of his other 
soldierly qualifications he possessed courage to an eminent degree. 
He was, soon after the war, detailed as Commandant of Cadets at 
West Point and while there continued his studies and perfected his 
well known tactics or drill regulations. 

The failure of his earnest efforts to bring about the army reforms 
which he saw so plainly were essential to future success, was due not 
so much to his being a prophet ahead of his generation, but rather to 
the fact that the two million men who then represented the military 
sentiment of the country had had enough of war and had gone to their 
homes to take up anew the struggle of life and were devoting all their 
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energies to set in motion the wheels of that modern progress which 
has eventuated in the greatest industrial and agricultural development 
known in any like period of the world’s history. These men were 
tired of war and looked upon the small regular army as an insigni- 
ficant affair, hardly worth modernizing during the life-time of the 
great army of ex-volunteers. The Senate and House of Representa- 
tives soon became filled with ex-volunteers, and from that time to the 
present’ day, it has always been more or less difficult to convince 
committees composed of gentlemen who have seen service in the 
Civil War that the methods in vogue during that war can be improved 
upon. This is not to be wondered at, for the world has never seen such 
a war as that waged between the States, and the difference which 
obtains between modern arms and those in use forty years ago are 
not so apparent to people who have never had an opportunity to 
observe modern weapons in use. It was this revolution in warfare 
witnessed by Upton when the breech loading rifle and metallic cart- 
ridge were brought into use for the army which caused him to 
recognize the urgent need of a reorganization and modification of our 
methods. The influence of the modern system had been made ap- 
parent to him during the Civil War when the cavalry, armed with 
breech loading carbines, was enabled to multiply its fire to an extent 
that astonished their opponents still using muzzle loading arms. 

Nearly all that General Upton contended for a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago has been gradually accomplished, much of it by men work- 
ing assiduously to correct known evils but in ignorance of many of 
the painstaking arguments wrought out by Upton and others along 
the sarne lines. 

The first of General Upton’s recommendations, the introduction 
of the three battalion system, was recommended by Generals Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan and Schofield during their administrations without 
avail. It was not until the war with Spain was actually declared that 
a bill prepared by an informal board of officers in the War Depart- 
ment providing the three battalion organization for the infantry was 
enacted into law. The new organization was made permanent in the 
general reorganization measure which became a law February 2, 1901. 

The same act embraced the provisions establishing the detail sys- 
tem whereby an officer may serve alternately in staff and line, which 
was the second of General Upton’s recommendations. Under a law 
of similar purport, enacted in the early part of the last century, 
serious difficulty was encountered because no provision was made for 
filling vacancies in the line caused by the detachment of officers. This 
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attempt to practice an unwise economy later proved the downfall of 
the system because the line could not stand the depletion of officers 
which resulted. To prevent a recurrence of this condition provision 
has been made for filling vacancies of line officers detailed in the 
staff. This system not only preserves the line on an efficient basis, 
but operates to cause promotions, according to seniority, from the 
lower grades to each vacancy created by the detail of an officer of 
higher grade to duty in a staff department. Under the old system 
permanent appointments in the staff departments were made from 
civil life or the next lower grade in the line and were quite generally 
based as much upon influence as upon efficiency records. The detail 
system will undoubtedly enlarge the military horizon of line officers 
and give them an experience which must prove of benefit to them and 
the country should they continue in the service and reach the higher 
grades. 

It is possible that experience may prove that a continuance of the 
detail system in some highly techincal positions may be unwise. On 
the other hand the system should not be condemned because of any 
failure resulting from not properly executing the law. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to have an accurate record kept of each officer’s staff 
service in order that his accomplishments and aptitude may be known. 
When the high pressure of the past few years will admit of it every 
line officer detailed in a staff department should be given an op- 
portunity to learn the various duties of his new position. 

The third of General Upton’s recommendations required no legisla- 
tion and was established by an order during the administration of 
Secretary Lamont. The prevailing disbelief in the efficacy of the effi- 
ciency records has caused much embarrassment in establishing them 
as reliable and accurate sources of information, but a steady improve- 
ment has been noticeable. With the establishment of the General 
Staff Corps and the numerous opportunities existing for testing 
theoretical and practical knowledge, the efficiency record of each 
officer should become in time a valuable index of his character and 
aptitude. Much depends on the care with which superior officers 
watch the development of subordinates and the integrity with which 
they report upon them. Commanding officers frequently report all 
subordinates as possessing the same degree of talent and excellence 
throughout; such reports are untrue to nature, are of little value to 
higher authority and unfair to the officers concerned. 

General Upton’s fourth recommendation covered examinations for 
promotions which were instituted in the Army under authority of 
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Congress 1890, and since that time at least two thousand officers sub- 
ject to the provisions of the law have been examined. The fact that 
of all this number no officers have been dropped from the rolls for 
failure to pass the mental examination has led to much criticism and 
dleserves special consideration. 

For some years prior to the war with Spain nearly all vacancies in 
the grade of second lieutenant were filled from West Point and the 
ranks, very few civilians having been appointed. The examinations 
for admission of candidates from the ranks and from civil life were 
of such character as to insure a class of officers mentally competent to 
fit themselves, by a little application, for subsequent examination for 
promotion. Upon the passage of the act requiring examination for 
promotion all officers in the army who were subject to this provision 
began to prepare themselves for what was regarded at the time as a 
trying ordeal. Under the provision of the first order a system of 
written examinations was developed requiring from two to three 
weeks to complete the examination for promotion to any grade. 
‘There was nothing, however, in the examination which an officer of 
average ability could not master in a short time with a little applica- 
tion. Fearing the discredit which would attach to failure, officers 
generally put forth their best efforts and examining boards recogniz- 
ing this fact were very loth to recommend suspension or dismissal of 
those who did not obtain a high standard of qualification. Many 
critics have argued that as no dismissals took place under the system 
of examination it was not fairly carried out, and that it was impos- 
sible that all American officers should be up to the standard required 
under the orders prescribing the qualifications for promotion. To 
prevent inequalities in the standard demanded a central board was 
organized at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for the examination of ali 
officers in the army. The result so far as the disqualification of any 
officers is concerned was just the same as when transient boards were 
ordered at various posts. 

About a year before the war with Spain it had become apparent 
that officers were kept away from duty on an average of nearly a 
month at each examination for promotion. In order to curtail the 
expense and time, boards were authorized to conduct oral examina- 
tions and resort to the written only in case of failure in the oral ex- 
aminations. Upon the outbreak of the war with Spain it became 
necessary to examine a large number of officers quickly, and the 
requirements for promotion were modified according to the discretion 
of the various boards before which officers were ordered for examina- 
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tion. It soon became apparent that the examinations were farcical 
and were really no justification for the expense incident to ordering 
officers before them. It ultimately became a settled conviction at the 
War Department that nothing valuable could be expected from the 
continuance of such conditions, but the fact that a large portion of 
the army was undergoing active field service of such a character as 
to prevent any preparation for technical examination rendered it in- 
advisable to institute again the requirements originally fixed for the 
examinations for promotion. Such an experience as has been briefly 
outlined would seem to justify the criticism of the entire system of 
examination for promotion, but in consideration of the fact that the 
law was enacted as a measure resulting from recommendations of a 
large number of officers having the best interest of the service at 
heart it does not seem wise to condemn it, but rather to make an effort 
to secure reasonable and proper results from a fair execution of the 
statute. In the original scheme, owing to lack of experience and to 
avoid undue hardship to worthy officers who had spent many years in 
active service, it was provided under the law that officers who had 
served during the Civil War should not be discharged from the army 
by reason of failure in the mental examination and the character of the 
examination was made sufficiently simple to enable the older officers 
to qualify for promotion. 

In 1897 certain modifications were made with a view to inducing 
the captains coming up for promotion to the grade of field officers to 
prepare themselves in a broader way professionally than had been 
hitherto required and at the same time omitting a considerable amount 
of technical detail which had been previously demanded. Amongst 
other things a military problem such as would find application in any 
war was substituted for a considerable portion of the technical ex- 
amination for captains. To test this system problems were prepared 
for two separate examining boards, one held at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and the other at Governors Island, New York, and topo- 
graphical maps were furnished to each officer upon which to work out 
his problem. Upon the conclusion of the examination it was pro- 
posed to publish solutions of one of each of these problems with a 
view to encouraging officers to take up the study of such matters. A 
distinguished general officer recommended that none of them be pub- 
lished, because of the unsatisfactory manner in which the problems 
had been handled. Doubtless the publication of a few simple problems 
with solutions by officers of recognized experience and ability would 
have a tendency to encourage officers to study along the lines which 
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would fit them for the solution of similar theoretical problems and for 
their practical application in actual war. This could not prove other- 
wise than beneficial to the service as a whole. It has become ap- 
parent that secrecy concerning the examination is not advantageous, 
and in the order recently prepared by the War College Board it is 
contemplated that officers shall be furnished with copies of the lists 
from which questions are selected, as it will enable them to better pre- 
pare, not only for the examinations, but for the performance of their 
duties. 

The opinion that the army is being over-educated is occasionally 
heard, but this view is entirely without justification. When it is 
considered that a large proportion of the young officers enter the army 
directly from civil life and are habitually sent, without previous prep- 
aration, at once to duty with the companies to which assigned, the 
necessity for theoretical instruction becomes urgent. When a great 
war comes upon the country there is always a great demand for 
regular officers, because of their supposed superiority of professional 
attainment. If the regulars should content themselves with the per- 
formance of routine drills and ceremonies they would soon learn that 
many militia organizations are their equals. The theory upon which 
the system of officers’ schools at posts is based contemplates that the 
country has a right to ascertain the degree of aptitude of those who 
are to lead its armies in future and at the same time to afford an op- 
portunity for each officer to acquire a theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge of all the duties of his grade. If the services of a lawyer or 
physician are required a sensible man seeks one who has been trained 
in his profession. The War Department is constantly importuned for 
appointments in the army for inexperienced young men recommended 
by their friends as “natural born soldiers and not fit for anything else.” 
It is intended that every subaltern shall fit himself for his profession, 
and having established the fact by accomplishing the brief course pre- 
scribed, he will then be at liberty to branch out in his studies. Regular 
officers are expected to be able to represent the country creditably in 
isolated situations. An officer’s first duty is to do continually the 
things which keep him in condition to perform the practical duties of 
his profession; in the average garrison abundance of time will be 
available for this and for any special studies. One who works hard 
all the time to accomplish physical and mental tasks finds things 
easier than one who must pull himself together for each undertaking. 

Much of the school work now required would be unnecessary if 
General Upton’s recommendation—the sixth—had been inaugurated. 
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An effort was made last year to provide for a course of instruction for 
candidates before receiving commissions, and when it seerned in a fair 
way of accomplishment in. Congress a cry was raised that it was in- 
tended to put-obstacles in the way of-the “born soldiers,” and the mat- 
ter had to be temporarily abandoned. . 

The remaining features. of General Upton’s recommendations have. 
been long sincé established. The schools for enlisted men have lan- 
guished and have rarely been worthy of encouragement. The stand- 
ard has been low and in view of the generous opportunities open to all 
boys to acquire elementary ‘education in this country there is no rea- 
son for continuing such schools. If held during the day the men are 
taken away from the performance of their legitimate duties, which is 
a serious matter in an enlistment lifiited to: three-years..- ‘The whole 
time of regular soldiers should be: devoted to leartiing thoroughly 
their military duties so that they may be not only valuable men in the 
active army but able-to render expert assistance in training volunteers 
in war.: 

The service schools have been installed on a secure foundation and 
will be soon re-enforced by the War College. These establishments 
are so well known that a discussion of their merits seems unnecessary. 

The authority for the establishment of a National Volunteer Re- 
serve was denied by the Senate after the necessary legislation had 
passed the House. It will require a continued campaign of education 
to accomplish this desirable legislation, for there is much political pre- 
judice against any system which removes from the States the patron- 
age incident to the organization of volunteers. But the authority for 
a reserve will come in time, for recent experience has disclosed a 
willingness to listen to reasonable arguments and it will not be long 
before Congress will see the wisdom of this action. 

One of the most important reforms which has been frequently 
recommended yet but little understood is the organization of a General 
Staff Corps which under authority of Congress will become an ac- 
complished fact during the coming summer. 

About fifteen years ago Professor Michie published a monograph 
on “The Personnel of Sea-coast Defense,” in which he presented the 
urgent need of the establishment of an Artillery Corps. The more the 
subject was considered the more general became the conviction that a 
change from the regimental organization was demanded by modern: 
conditions. The Act making this change had already passed both the- 
Senate and the House when it was assailed and was near to defeat: 
because of divided counsels within the army. It is easily understood: 
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how Military Committees of Congress should have some hesitancy in 
deciding as to what is right when military men appear before them 
with widely divergent views. The army has suffered much disap- 
pointment in years gone by and those most familiar with the neglect 
of Congress in the matter of needful legislation now stand amazed at 
the successful efforts of the present Secretary of War during his com- 
paratively brief official life. It is not to be expected that a unanimous 
verdict can be reached by army officers on questions of needed modifi- 
cations of the military system; it may, however, be accepted by the 
army as beyond the possibility of contradiction that if the officers of 
both line and staff will in future present their views for the considera- 
tion of the General Staff Corps, which will be representative of the 
entire service, and will loyally accept the ultimate decision of the 
Secretary of War, there will be no difficulty in securing all reasonable 


and proper legislation. 
Ws. H. Carter, 


Brigadier General, U. S. A. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


An analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of ‘the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 
articles. 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The articles in our exchanges bearing on this subject are compara- 
tively few and unimportant this month: 

1. Legislative Development of the Army.—Army and Navy 
Register, March 14. 

2. Military Impressions of Delhi—Army and Navy Gazette, 
March 7, 21. 

3. The Army of Spain—Revue du Cercle Militaire, March 14, 21. 


4. The Japanese Army.—Military Mail, March 20. 

5.. The Conditions Governing the Efficiency of Armies of the 
Present Day.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, March. | 

6. Changes in the World’s Armies. — Internationale Revue, 
March; Journal Royal United Service Institution, March. 


The first of these is a very interesting compilation, made from 
official sources in the Adjutant General’s Office, of the development 
of the Service under constantly changing statutes, beginning with the 
Revolution and closing with the Act of February 2, Igor. 

The second article relates to the native cavalry, and is the result 
of inspections at the recent maneuvers in Delhi. We quote the follow- 
ing: 

“There was certainly no subject of more general admiration at 
the Delhi Durbar than the cavalry of the Indian army. This is saying 
a good deal. But the closer the inquiry into its composition and or- 
ganization the greater the interest. There are 19 regiments of Bengal 
Cavalry, seven of Bombay, four of the Punjab, and two of Central 
Indian Horse. These have four squadrons, each with a British squad- 
ron leader and squadron officer, a British colonel, and a medical officer. 
There are also three regiments of Madras Cavalry, and four in the 
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Hyderabad Contingent. But these latter seven corps have three 
squadrons instead of four, and their organization is on a different foot- 
ing to the 32 regiments first named. The government mounts and 
equips the Madras and Hyderabad cavalry. The others are on the 
Siladar basis—that is, they. mount and equip themselves. Nor is there 
on that account any lack of recruits. They have not to be attracted by 
bounties or specious arguments at the street corner. They are eager 
to servé. for the honor of serving. Of what class are such men? 
Nearly all-iandowners or the sons of landowners—real yeomen, in 
fact.. Whence come they? Despite the nomenclature of Bengal and 
Bombay, the great majority of troopers are furnished by the fighting 
races of the north—not a few even by the Pathan tribes, to whom 
war is second nature. They either bring a serviceable horse, accepted 
as a charger, or a capital of from 200 to 250 rupees (about £15), 
and in some regiments even more. They have to furnish high testi- 
monials. If after such probation as‘to the colonel seems proper a 
recruit is accepted, he passes beneath an arch of swords or lances, and 
issues an admitted sowar. * * * * It rarely happens that more 
than half of the nine combatant British officers are present at the same 
time. Command of a squadron or a wing frequently falls, therefore, 
to quite: young men. The tests to which officers volunteering from 
the British army for the Indian army are subjected ensures a very 
high standard, and the best naturally go to the cavalry, offering, as it 
does, great advantages... The work is hard, but it is well done, and no 
finer body of men exists. They are on the best of terms with the 
native officers. 

“These are nominated by the colonel and rise from jemadars at 
£5 a month to risaldar-major at £20. The risaldar-major is practi- 
cally the medium of communication between the colonel, the adjutant, 
and the native officers. They spend their lives with the regiment. The 
length of the service of the non-commissioned officers and men also 
frequently extends to 25 or 30 years. Then they are entitled to a 
pension, and take back to their farms not only the initial capital, but 
the rupees, often 500 or 600 standing to their credit in the treasure- 
chest. The interest in the regiment remains unbroken. Many pen- 
sioners travelled hundreds of miles to be with their old corps at Delhi, 
some bringing grandsons, with the ambition one day to be allowed to 
wear the emperor’s uniform. 


* * * * * * * 


“In point of mobility a regiment of Indian cavalry leaves nothing 
to be desired. It is complete in itself, ready to move away at any time, 
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the only necessity being a telegram along the line of route to have 
‘forage available at the halting-places. ‘The physical condition seldom 
also leaves much to be desired. There is scarcely any crime and prac- 
tically no drunkenness. A court-martial is almost an historical event. 
The regimental strength is 625, all with horses. But on mobilization 
one squadron is for reserve. This reduces the fighting line to 500 
sabres. Far better that it should be 1,000. Man for man, officer for 
officer, leader for leader, the Indian cavalry has no superior, and it is 
capable of much expansion at comparatively small cost under a liberal 
-system of long furlough.” 

The third article on the new army of Spain contains some inter- 
esting points. The total peace strength is 80,000 men, consequently its 
units of organization are largely skeletons. The 56 regiments of in- 
fantry have turned all their men into the first battalions, preserving 
the second only in skeleton form. The cavalry, in the same way, has 
only three squadrons to the regiment, the fourth being only in skeleton, 
utilized to instruct recruits. Each of the 13 field artillery regiments 
has 3 rapid-fire batteries (7 centimeter) and 2 9-centimeter batteries, 
each battery of 4 pieces, 4 caissons and 2 battery wagons. 

The fourth article is brief and contains some severe criticisms of 
the Japanese army. 

The fifth of the above articles is a translation of an extended 
article by General Rothe, of the German artillery. It is very com- 
prehensive and thorough, and worthy of careful study. We can quote 
but a few of the great principles set forth: 

“One result of the advanced state of civilization of the present day 
is that all nationas become more or less fellow-sufferers by any dis- 
‘turbance of the peace. So the higher the aspirations of a nation, the 
more valuable its possessions, the more noble its aims, and the more 
full of promise its future, all the more imperative does it become its 
duty as it is also to its interest to intervene for the maintenance of 


peace. 
* ” * * * * * 

“Tt becomes, therefore, more than ever the duty of a belligerent 
power, war once kindled, to bring it to an end in the shortest possible 
time. For it is only by a short war that the unchaining and interven- 
tion of dangerous human passions can be guarded against. The more 
powerful the sword and the more skilfully it is wielded, the more 
quickly will its work be completed, the less will be the sacrifice in blood 
and property on both sides, and the more easy to be borne the after 
effects of the war. | 


7 
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“Tt is, therefore, a natural and immutable demand of our time that, 
as the commercial competition between nations becomes keener, there 
should also be a corresponding growth in their land and sea forces. A 
strong military power can in all sincerity be considered as a guardian 
of the peace and promoter of the general well-being. The military 
strength of a nation is to-day in a certain measure a test of the value 
which it puts on its possessions, interests, and duties. But it is also 
true that a military power is only strong if its moral development 
keeps equal pace with its growth. This is no new requirement, but it 
has assumed a greater importance with the destructive effect of 
modern weapons and the growth of armies, while at the same time it 
has become more difficult to ensure it. 

“The higher branches of armies have increased both in number 
and strength, and especially the artillery; for the corps, in spite of 
the destructive effect of modern weapons, have to be made capable of 
carrying out their duties independently. At the same time the supply 
columns and trains are larger in proportion to the fighting troops than 
formerly, and consequently the dead weight continually increases 
which is attached to them; the different kinds of quick-firing weapons 
require more ammunition, and the larger armies, as they will no longer 
be able to subsist as much as they used to do upon the theatre of war, 
must be accompanied by greater quantities of supplies. 

“Practical knowledge cannot dispense with scientific; and the 
higher the standard of the general education of a nation—and with it 
that of the bulk of the army—the greater becomes the necessity that 
the leaders should combine the most perfect practical training with a 
high standard of military and general knowledge. And as long as this 
education keeps apart from mere book-learning, as long as it is based 
on practical experience, and confers on its possessor greater freedom 
and confidence in the execution of his duty, it tends directly to the im- 
provement of his professionali education. 3 

“Military history takes a high place among the subjects to be mas- 
tered to-day by officers. The conduct of war and leadership in battle 
are naturally subject to continual modification; but the changes 
brought about by modern weapons and the growth of armies are 
greater and more important than formerly; and we have no example 
as yet which will serve to guide us. All the more important and more 
difficult, therefore, is it to obtain a just estimate of their influence, as 
also of the demands which they will impose upon the military machine 
and its proper use in the future. Only a mind carefully trained in 
military lore will be able to adapt itself to these new conditions. 
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“The active period of service is almost universally too short for 
imparting all the qualities, tending to make up the strength of an 
army, which are demanded to-day. But as a preliminary to its work 
and hand in hand with it, go the education of the people and the school 
nf life, which are shaped and influenced by the state. For the state 
has a paramount interest not only in demanding those qualities that 
are of use to the defenders of the fatherland, but in ensuring them. 
For the majority of the army in case of mobilization is drawn from 
the reserves, and in almost all cases in almost all countries the men are 
transferred from the regular and narrow restricted life of the factory, 
to the constantly changing, strenuous work of war, which claims the 
men’s whole energies. 

* * * * * * * 

“Thus it will be seen that the conditions on which the efficiency 
of a modern army ultimately depend are both complex and difficult 
to analyze; but without their due comprehension the successful prose- 
cution of a war is impossible. War is the final arbiter between 
nations, and it alone decides whether the conditions for survival are 
present in the race, and have been duly and intelligently appreciated. 
It is not only the touchstone of the army but of the nation itself.” 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


The articles under this heading relate mostly to the annual man- 
euvers of the world’s armies: 
1. School of Instruction, Chelsea Barracks——Military Mail, 


March 6. ‘ 
2. Infantry Drill Regulations (French).—Revue du Cercle Mili- 


tatre. 

3. Maneuvers in Hungary, 1902.—/nternationale Revue, Beiheft 
38. 

4. The Naval War Game.—Scientific American Supplement, 
April 4. 

5. Maneuvers of 1903 (Austria).—Revue du Cercle Militaire, 
March 14. 

6. Maneuvers of 1903 (British).—Same, February 28. 

7. Maneuvers of 1903 (German).—Same, March 7. 

8. Maneuvers of 1903 (French).—Same, February 28. 

9. Autumn Maneuvers.—Army and Navy Gazette, March 7. 


The first relates to a British institution, which is peculiar. It is 
designed especially for the militia and volunteer officers : 
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“It is the ambition of every militia and volunteer officer to pass 
the School of Instruction held monthly at Chelsea Barracks, and 
which is practically a month’s military training.” 

The article on the maneuvers in West Hungary is a complete re- 
view and criticism (with map) of the maneuvers which comprised 
two army corps, and were therefore more important than the usual 
grand maneuvers of but one such corps. 

The second concludes a series of articles on the new Drill Regula- 
tions. 

The third article is a continuation of the mimic naval war (ac- 
cording to Jane’s War Game) between the United States and Ger- 
many, in which the United States torpedo boats destroyed the German 
fleet. 

The next four articles give the times and places of this year’s 
grand. maneuvers: 

Austria (two army corps), on the borders of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, lasting 20 days. 

British (two army corps and all available cavalry and mounted 
infantry) in the counties of Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Wilts, Glou- 
cestershire, Somerset and Dorset, in the second week of August, last- 
ing about 6 weeks. 

German (four army corps), in September. 

French: Two army corps in central France, and two in the south- 
east. 

The last article is on the coming British maneuvers. The com- 
manding generals will be Sir John French and Sir Evelyn Wood. 

; MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 

1. Campaigns against India from the West and Through Af- 
ghanistan.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, March. 

2. The Strategy of the Prussians.—IJnternationale Revue, Sup- 
plement 48. 

3. The Duties of Cavalry—Revue du Cercle Militaire, February 
28; March 7. 

4. Tactical Problem.—Same, March 7. 

5. The Defense of Coasts.—Same, March 1, 14, 21. 

6. Partisan and Guerrilla Warfare—Journal Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution, March. 

7. What Has the Boer War to Teach Us, as Regards Infantry 
Attack.— Same. 

8. A New Tactical System.—Same. 
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' ‘The first is an interesting résumé of the campaigns against India, 
beginning with that of Semiramis, Queen of Assyria, in the twelfth 
century B. C. 

The second discusses the strategy of the Prussians from the Battle 
of Nachod to that of St. Quentin. 

The third is the conclusion of a series of articles on the rdle of 
’ cavalry in war, and compares the available cavalry in the triple and 
the double alliances, respectively, in case of war. 

The fourth is the usual tactical problem in the Revue, but this one 
is of more than usual interest as it is the one prepared for the -ex- 
amination of officers for the staff college. 

The fifth considers the necessity for defending coast lines, the 
dangers to which coasts are exposed, and then discusses the three 
lines of defense: The navy, the coast forts and the mobile army. 

The sixth and seventh are continuations of articles previously re- 
ferred to. 

The last is a new naval tactical system (fully illustrated by dia- 
grams) by Rear-Admiral Bérresen, chief of the Norwegian naval 
staff. 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATIONS. 


1. The Royal Gunpowder Factory—Muhtary Mail, March 20. 
2. Similarity of the French and the German Artillery Material._— 
Internationale Revue, Supplement 48. 
3. Artillery Questions —Same. 
4. The Blockhouse System.—Army and Navy Journal, March 21. 
5. The Value of Fortifying Cities—Kriegstechnische Zeit- 
schrift, 3: | 


The first of these is an account of the Royal Gunpowder Factory at 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

The second is a comparison of the work of le Creusot and of 
‘Krupp. 

The third discusses the future of field artillery material. 

The fourth relates to the South African blockhouse system, its 
purpose, utility and defects. 

The last article is a thorough discussion of the question of fortify- 
ing cities. 

SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


1. Abolition of the Lance.—Military Mail, March 13; re and 
Navy Gazette, March 7. 
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2. The Condemned Lance.—Army and Navy Gazette, March 7. 

3. A New Field and Navy Litter. 

4. The New Rifle (British).—Jndian Volunteer Record, Feb- 
ruary 14. 

5. Firing and Hitting —Kriegstechnische Zeitschrift, 3. 

6. The Thrusting Weapon of Infantry.—Same. 

7. Protection Against Explosive Bullets—Same. 

8. . New Explosive Bullet—Same. 


The first two articles relate to the abolition of the lance for the 
British cavalry: 

“An army order issued on Wednesday gives the following instruc- 
tions for the cavalry: 


ce 


1. Regiments of cavalry will, in future, be armed with the 
carbine (or rifle) and sword. Regiments of lancers, dragoon guards 
and dragoons will retain the lance as at present, but it will only be 
carried on escort duty, at reviews, and other ceremonial parades; not 
on guard, in the field, at maneuvers, or on active service. 

“*2. Ten D. P. and 10 exercise lances per squadron will be 
allowed for each cavalry regiment for use at skill-at-arms practices, 
tent-pegging, etc., and any lances in excess of that proportion now 
on charge under Barrack Schedules 30 and 31 will be withdrawn and 
returned to store. These practices will only be carried out as a means 
of recreation for the soldier, and time will not be devoted to them at 
the expense of training in equitation, shooting, swordsmanship, and 
field work. 

“<3. In issuing these instructions, the commander-in-chief desires 
to impress upon all ranks that although the cavalry are armed with the 
carbine (or rifle) and sword, the carbine (or rifle) will henceforth 
be considered as the cavalry soldier’s principal weapon.’ ” 


Military Mail strongly favors the change: 


“A very important step in the history of the British army has been 
taken with the abolition of the lance, save for purely ceremonial pur- 
poses. It is a course which has been consistently advocated in these 
columns, and one which should have been taken many years ago. 
For a long time past expert opinion has been almost unanimously 
against the retention of the lance, and the sight of military experts 
agreeing is so rare a one, that, when it does occur, it is all the more 
remarkable. The lance at best is a clumsy weapon, and a survival of 
the days of the tournament. Indeed, by its extraordinary antiquity— 
and it is near akin to the javelin of the Old Testament and the spear— 
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it has acquired a sentimental interest, and on that account many will 
be sorry to think that never again on a battlefield will the sight be 
seen of a line of British soldiers preparing to charge with glittering 
lance-heads and fluttering pennons. 

“Sentiment, however, cannot be permitted to stand in the way of 
those who would convert the British army into a really efficient fight- 
ing machine. As we have already said, the days when the lance might 
be regarded as a valuable weapon have long since passed; the maga- 
zine rifle finally killing it. With the single exception of the gallant 
charge of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman, it is difficult in the extreme 
to recall any occasion when the lance has been really effective. Even 
at Omdurman, however, we think it is a moot point whether the sword 
would not have done at least as well, had the cavalry carried it in 
place of the lance. The same remark applies, too, to the charge at 
Elandslaagte. One of the great objections to the lance was the great 
difficulty of recovery, should one miss the mark. Any one who has 
ever done any tent-pegging can bear witness to this. In a lancer 
charge, the first thrust was everything. Once that was missed, the 
lancer had a very poor chance against an opposing swordsman. 

“It may be taken for granted that the most suitable arms for the 
modern cavalrymen to carry are a light, shortened rifle and 
a sword. We must say, though, that for our own part, we 
would like to see a somewhat lighter sword issued than the 
pattern at present in use. Its very weight, at times, is against a 
tired cavalryman, worn out, perhaps, with a long ride and hard fight- 
ing, making the use of it that he might do were it lighter. This, how- 
ever, is a question which need not be gone into at the present time. , 
It is to be hoped, and, indeed, expected, that now that the lance is to 
be retained solely and simply for ceremonial use, less time will be 
spent on drilling with it. The time so saved might, with advantage, 
be devoted to musketry.” 


But the Army and Navy Gazette as strongly opposes it: 


“The new order with reference to the future equipment of our 
cavalry cannot be regarded otherwise than with the deepest regret. It 
is presumably the result of careful consideration on the part of Lord 
Roberts and his immediate advisers, but on the face of it it bears all 
too clearly the hall mark of the extreme South African military 
school, a school whose teaching has not yet been demonstrated as 
finally correct under all circumstances. Indeed, as to the value of 
the lance in the hands of a mounted soldier, there is considerable rea- 
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son ‘to believe that this was fully justified on the few occasions on 
which: during the late war the weapon had a fair chance, and that any 
opinion adverse to it is to be received with the greatest caution. 
There can be no doubt that, in the pursuit after the engagement at 
Elandslaagte, the 5th Lancers did what no other troops could have 
done so well, while, in the advance on Kimberley and at the battle of 
Diamond Hill, lancers struck terror into their enemies.” 

The third article describes a very useful litter, which appears to 
fulfill the conditions of field and naval service better than any now in 
use. 

The next article relates to the new British infantry rifle: 

“According to the Times, the experts having reported on the new 
service rifle which it is proposed to issue to the army generally, and 
which has already been issued experimentally to a few battalions, the 
authorities have this week stopped the issue of the ordinary Lee-En- 
field pattern to the regulars, and contracts for the manufacture of the 
new weapon have already been placed. In accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the experts, certain modifications have been intro- 
duced which will adapt the weapon equally to the use of cavalry and 
infantry, and a simple system of fixing the bayonet has been devised.” 

The fifth is a scientific study and investigation of the probability 


-of hitting, under various conditions of weather, ground and changes 


of sight for different ranges. The matter is entirely new and is pre- 
sented clearly. 
The sixth describes the bayonets in use by the armies of to-day. 
The seventh and eighth articles relate to an explosive bullet which 
is to give with practically blank fire the same recoil to the arm as the 
service bullet, so that the soldier is constantly accustomed to this re- 


-coil, The old bullet of this kind was found unsafe in the maneuvers, 


because, although made of wood, and not dangerous beyond 100 yards, 
soldiers often fired at shorter ranges. The new bullet is no longer 
dangerous even at five yards,.and the protection referred to is a jacket 
on the muzzle of the gun directing the bullet upward. 


WARSHIPS. 


1. New French Cruiser ‘Jurien de la Graviére—Journal Royal 
United Service Institution, March. 

2. Changes in’ the World’s Navies—Same, and Internationale 
Revue, March. } 

3. Is the French Fleet Ready for Action.—Internationale Revue, 
Supplement 48. 
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‘The first of these articles is a brief description and a good illustra- 
tion of a new: French cruiser of 5,680 tons, 23 knots, with eight 6.4- 
inch -Q. F: guns, two 9-pounders, ten 3-pounders, six machine guns, 
and two torpedo tubes. 

The last is a brief consideration of the present condition of the 
French navy. - ; 


MILITARY HYGIENE. 


The only article on this subject is a most interesting one: 

A short account of the results of mosquito work in Havana, Cuba 
(Gorgas).—Journal Military Surgeons, March. 

The entire article is extremely instructive, but we can quote but a 
few extracts here: 


“The army board which met in Havana, Cuba, in the fall of 1900, 
for the study of yellow fever, and of which the late Major Walter 
Reed was president, demonstrated the mosquito theory, first made 
known. by Dr. Carlos Finlay, and showed conclusively that the mos- 
quito is the only means of propagating this disease. 

“Early in the year 1901, after the results of this investigation were 
published, the Sanitary Department of Havana began extensive work 
for the destruction of the mosquito. At that time, the prospect for 
yellow fever was very gloomy. It was evident that general sanitary 
methods would not eradicate this disease in any reasonable time. 
While the death rate of the city had steadily improved during 1900, 
yellow fever had been severe; and the same can be said of the pre- 
ceding year, 1899, the first year of American occupation. After an 
entire year of work on the most improved sanitary lines, we had one 
of the worst winter epidemics that had ever occurred in Havana. 

“The work was planned more particularly with regard to yellow 
fever, and the idea was, first, to prevent in every possible way the 
breeding of mosquitoes ; second, to prevent the Stegomyia mosquitoes 
from biting yellow fever patients; third, to destroy as far as possible 
all mosquitoes that had bitten yellow fever patients. 

“Careful investigation and study of the question showed that 
mosquitoes were breeding in almost every house in Havana. 

“For killing infected ‘mosquitoes, the yellow fever brigade was 
organized, the plan being to kill all the infected insects in the sus- 
pected house, and on the possibility of some having escaped, to treat 
contiguous houses in the same manner. . Fumigation with pyrethrum 
powder is used for this purpose. Pyrethrum is not the best mosquito- 
cide, but it injures no fabric and leaves no odor. 
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“This system has succeeded beyond our fondest expectations. We 
seem in every case to have destroyed practically all the infected mos- 
quitoes, until gradually all infected mosquitoes in Havana have been 
killed, or died a natural death. 

“Since September 26th we have not had a single case of yellow 
fever; and I believe that, at the present time, there is not an infected 
mosquito left in the city, and that Havana will not have any more 
vellow fever until it is introduced from neighboring towns which 
may become infected during the summer. 

“This is the first time, as far as my information goes, that this system 
of inspection has ever been used with regard to yellow fever. It is 
the direct outcome of the mosquito theory. We were convinced that 
we had nothing to fear from any belongings of the patient, and all that 
we cared for was to prevent a man from one of these town being taken 
sick in Havana and poisoning our Stegomyia mosquitoes. 

“We can not only point out with a considerable degree of accuracy 
the decrease in the ratio of deaths, but the actual number of deaths 
caused by mosquito-borne disease can be compared before and after 
our mosquito work. In yellow fever it has been entirely successful. 
The average number of deaths from this disease for the past thirty 
years has been 706; for the year preceding our mosquito work, there 
were 310 deaths, and for the year of mosquito work, only 18. Of 
these 18 deaths 13 occurred before the work commenced.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. New Observation Kites.—Scientific American Supplement, 
April 11. 

2. Automatic Discharge of Ballast for Free Balloons.—Same. 

3. Financial Lessons from the Late War.—Journal Royal United 
Service Institution, March. 

4. A New Infantry Range Finder.—Kriegstechnische Zeit- 
schrift, 3. 

5. Bridge Equipage of the French Cavalry.—Same. 

6. An Ice Bridge—Same. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution—Monthly, 22 
Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, S.W. Per year 24s. 

Army and Navy Gazette—Weekly, 3 York Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London. Per year £1 12s, 6d. 
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Notes on Naval Progress.—Occasional, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Military Mail—Weekly, 2 Amen Corner, E. C., London, Eng- 
land. Per year 8s. 8d. 

Journal of the Military Service Institution —Bi-monthly, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York City. Per year $2.00. 

Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association —Quarterly, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Per year $2.00. 

Army and Navy Journal_—Weekly, New York City. Per year 


$6.00. 
Army and Navy Magazine—Monthly, Washington, D. C. Per 


year $3.00. 

Army and Navy Register—Weekly, Washington, D. C. Per year 
$3.00. 

American Shipbuilder—Weekly, 7 Coenties Slip, Water Street, 
New York City. Per year $2.00. 

Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons.—Monthly, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. Per year $5.00. 

Revue du Cercle Militaire—W eekly, 37 Rue de Bellechasse, Paris. 
Per year 27 fr. 

Scientific American —Weekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 

The Literary Digest—Weekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 

The Indian Volunteer Record and Military News.—Fortnightly, 
Calcutta, India. Price per year 15. 

Our Naval Apprentice—Monthly, Naval Training Station, New- 
port, R. I. Price per year $1.50. 

United Service Magazine.—Monthly, 13 Charing Cross, S. W. 
London. Per year 27s. 

Internationale Revue.—Monthly, Blasewitzer Strasse 15, Dresden. 
Per quarter 8 fr. 

Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute—Quarterly, Annapolis, 
Md. Price per year $3.50. 

Journal of the U. S. Artillery—Bi-monthly, Fort Monroe, Va. 
Price per year $2.50. 

Joun P. WIssrr, 


Major U. S. A. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘‘ United Service,” 
are cordialiy invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave orgay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


A REVOLUTIONARY EPISODE. 


MAJOR JOHN ANDRE, THE SPY, AND 
GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD, 
THE TRAITOR. 


It is very hard for us of the 
present day to think. of the cruel 
fate of that elegant gentleman, Major 
John Andre, who, under the name of 
“John Anderson,” suffered death as 
a British spy by hanging, without 
shedding a tear for his untmely death, 
and throwing the mantle of charity 
over a deed which, if it had been suc- 
cessful, might have plunged the colo- 
nies into a desperate state of despair, 
and indefinitely prolonged the war 
of the Revolution. If your readers 
who are interested in whatever befell 
this unfortunate man will read a 
novel called “A Great Treason,” by 
Mary E. Hoppus, an English writer, 
who obtained the material of her 
story from documents in the British 
Museum, it will well repay them. 
The treason of Benedict Arnold 
forms the groundwork of this beauti- 
ful story—a treason so awful in con- 
templation that it can be read now 
only with a shudder, as the mind 
conjures up what might have been 
the result to this country had the 
traitor succeeded in his diabolical 
attempt. 


John Andre, the perfect gentleman 
and brave soldier, against whom no 
word of reproach was ever uttered, 
was born in London. He became, 
after some military exploits, an adju- 
tant-general of the British army under 
Sir Henry Clinton, commander of the 
British forces in this country in the 
early days of the Revolution. Under 
the name of “John Anderson” he, 
Andre, conducted the treacherous 
negotiations with Arnold, for the sur- 
render of West Point, with whom 
he had an interview in the woods 
near Stony Point. On leaving him 
Arnold gave him six papers, con- 
taining full information as to the 
state of the defences at West Point, 
and also passes enabling him to re- 
turn to New York. One Joshua 
Smith, who was not, however, in 
the plot, undertook to guide him by 
land a part of the way. Contrary 
to the express injunctions of Sir 
Henry Clinton, Major Andre adopted 
a disguise, and after Smith left him 
traveled alone toward the city, when 
he was stopped by three young men 
whom he supposed to be Tories, but 
who were, in fact, “cow-boys,” or 
soldiers of fortune, as it were, yet 
known to be patriotic, to whom Andre 
incautiously told that he was a British 
officer. They searched his person, 
and finding the treasonable docu- 
ments in his boots, arrested him. He 
was tried by a board of fourteen 
American generals, found guilty of 
acting as a spy, and condemned to 
death and hanged’ upon the gallows. 
His body was buried near the spot 
where he suffered death, but in 1821 
it was taken to England and interred 
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in Westminster Abbey. His captors, 
John Paulding, David Williams and 
Isaac Vanwart, were rewarded by 
Congress with silver medals and an 
annuity of $200 cash. Full informa- 
tion can be found in Sparks, who 
wrote a biography of Major Andre 
more than fifty years ago, as did 
also Winthrop Sargent in 1861. 

The conception of this great trea- 
son, whereby one of the bravest offi- 
cers in the British army suffered 
death, was the brain work of Bene- 
dict Arnold, a brave and reckless 
officer of the Continental army, but 
who, becoming dissatisfied with the 
treatment he received from his su- 
periors, conducted himself so as to 
be reprimanded by Washington, and 
finally made up his mind to enact 
a part similar to that played by 
General Monk in the restoration of 
Charles II. to the British crown, for 
which he was rewarded with the 
dukedom of Albemarle. The Ameri- 


can army, just before the treason of 
Arnold, was apparently on its last 
legs; it was half clad, half starved, 
the soldiers unpaid, and the Colonial 
‘ money was almost, if not absolutely, 


worthless. This was Arnold’s op- 
portunity, and he took into his confi- 
dence Major Andre and an American 
Loyalist, Beverly Robinson, who 
were to act on the part of Sir Henry 
Clinton. By getting the Hudson 
river into the possession of the Brit- 
ish, it was supposed that the Ameri- 
can cause would become so hopeless 
that at least an opportunity would be 
offered for negotiation, and if suc- 
cessful, Arnold would have the credit 
of saving the colonies to the mother 
country, and consequently be _ liber- 
ally rewarded. To accomplish the 
desired end, he resorted to the black- 
est treachery. In 1780 he obtained 
command of West Point, for the very 
purpose of its capitulation to the 
enemy, but his scheme w _ restore 
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America to her old allegiance was 
detected by the capture of Andre, 
and he fled to New York, a disgraced 
and hated traitor, afterward obtain- 
ing a brigadier-general’s commission 
in the British army and a sum of 
money to replace the losses he is 
said to have incurred in the attempt 
to sell his country, besides commit- 
ting numerous depredations on his 
countrymen. His life has been writ- 
ten by Sparks and Isaac Newton 
Arnold. Both writers have placed 
his great treason before the world 
in a most unenviable light. 

It may not be uninteresting to 
your readers to relate some of the 
circumstances connected with the 
arrest of Major Andre, as shown in 
certain correspondence of the times 
in connection with his trial and exe- 
cution as a spy. Although they are 
doubtless known to every schoolboy 
in the land, who has been brought 
up to lament the fate of this brave 
British officer and gentleman, as well 
as to turn with loathing from the 
name of Arnold, his betrayer, these 
old memaries will bear repetition. 
That the execution of Andre was 
deeply deplored there can be no 
doubt. The condition of our army 
was such as to require his death, 
and there is no doubt of the sinceri- 
ty of Washington’s belief that Andre 
“was a spy, and justly amenable to 
death as such.” His very judges be- 
wailed the sad necessity which sub- 
jected him to a punishment which 
revolted his manly soul. So said a 
writer, and so in effect wrote Harry 
Lee, the celebrated partisan officer of 
the Revolution, then major and after- 
ward lieutenant-colonel in the army, 
who delivered the oration upon the 
death of Washington. The subjuga- 
tion of America by the surrender of 
West Point by Arnold was the ob- 
ject in view, and Sir Henry Clinton 
committed the management of the 
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affair, so far as the British were 
concerned, to Major Andre, who, 
after the interview above described 
with Arnold, disguised himself in a 
country suit, leaving his regimental 
coat in the house of Smith, and then 
pushed for New York. When cap- 
tured by the three young men, think- 
ing them British soldiers, in his trans- 
port of joy, he discovered to them 
his real quality, which sealed his 
fate. He made every attempt on the 
virtue of his captors, offering as 
high as ten thousand guineas for his 
release, but without avail. After his 
arrest and sentence, Andre wrote to 
Sir Henry Clinton acknowledging the 
justice of his condemnation. 

The American officer who had 
charge of Major Andre after his ar- 
rest was Major Benjamin Tallmadge, 
a graduate of Yale and a man of 
distinction in the army, and of the 
strictest integrity, who in 1833 wrote 
his recollections of the affair to Jared 
Sparks and Josiah Quincy. 

The house to which Andre was 
taken by Major Tallmadge on the 
evening of Thursday, Sept. 28, 1780, 
is still standing in the quaint vil- 
lage of Tappan, and is known as 
the Seventy-six House. It was here 
that Alexander Hamilton (then aide 
to Washington) ard other American 
officers had an interview with the 
prisoner. It is believed that Washing- 
ton never saw Andre, although he 
gave instructions to Tallmadge to 
treat the prisoner with all the lenity 
his situation would admit. Had Tall- 
madge been the officer in command 
when Andre was captured, Arnold 
would not have escaped to the sloop- 
of-war Vulture, then lying off West 
Point; but, unfortunatly, so little did 
Colonel Jameson, the officer who re- 
ceived Andre from his captors, think 
of treason in the air, that he at once 
sent word to Arnold of the capture. 
The anxiety and agitation of Andre 
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increased after his arrest im a re- 
markable degree, and on the after- 
noon of the day of the occurrence 
he called for pen, ink and paper, and 
wrote a letter to General Washington, 
dated Salem, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1780, 
in which he disclosed the fact that 
he was “Major John Andre, Adju- 
tant-General of the British Army.” 
This put a new face upon matters; 
so much so, that when he handed 
the letter to Tallmadge to read, the 
agitation of the latter was extreme, 
and his emotions wholly indescrib- 
able. 

When Jameson’s unfortunate letter 
reached Arnold he was breakfasting 
with two of General Washington’s 
aides, and, knowing that Washington 
would soon be at West Point, he 
rose hastily from the table, and pro- 
ceeded with all possible dispatch to 
his barge and directed the men to 
row him ‘down the river; and there 
he sat, carrying a white flag in his 
hand, until they reached the sloop-of- 
war Vulture, which was the same 
vessel that had brought Andre from 
New York. Arnold had the meanness 
to cause the capture of these men, 
and they were held as prisoners of 
war by the British. Andre was then 
carried to West Point, and on the 
following day was taken down the 
harbor to Haverstraw. Of the four- 
teen officers who tried him the presi- 
dent was General Greene, acknowl- 
edged to be second only in ability 
and patriotism to General Washing- 
ton himself. The sentence of the 
court was in the following words: 
“That Major Andre, Adjutant-Gene- 
ral to the British Army, ought to 
be considered as a spy from the 
enemy, and that, agreeably to the law 
and usage of nations, it is their opin- 
ion he ought to suffer death.” Tall- 
madge walked with him to the 
gallows, entirely overcome with grief, 
as he expresses it, that so gallant 
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an officer and so accomplished a 
gentleman should come to such an 
ignominious end, 

Major Tallmadge says in his recol- 
lections that he asked Washington if 
he would see the prisoner, to which 
the General answered in the nega- 


tive. When Tallmadge first saw. 


Andre in custody, the latter wore a 
shabby surtout over his other plain 
clothes, which he said he had ob- 
tained from Smith when he left with 
his regimental coat before alluded to. 
Tallmadge was a man of good in- 
telligence and fine education, and the 
prisoner warmed towards and opened 
his heart to him, but it was agreed 
between them that neither should put 
a question to the other involving a 
third party. Tallmadge wished to 
learn the details of the plot between 
Arnold and Sir Henry Clinton, but 
so nice was Andre’s sense of honor, 
that after a period of fifty-three 
years Tallmadge could not bring to 
mind a single word said by Andre 
against the traitor, Arnold. In pass- 
ing down the Hudson, the officer and 
his prisoner sat side by side, and 
Tallmadge asked Major Andre this 
question: “Had Arnold succeeded, 
were you to have taken a part in the 
military attack?” To which the re- 
ply was: “Yes, I should have been 
at the head of a select corps, and the 
glory of the achievement would have 
been mine.” He further said: “Mili- 
tary glory was all I sought, and the 
thanks of my general and the ap- 
proval of my king were a rich re- 
ward for such an _ undertaking.” 
Tallmadge jotted down these sayings 
and .said that Andre, had Arnold 
succeeded, hoped to have become a 
brigadier-general. Andre then asked 
Tallmadge his opinion as to what 
would be done with him; but the 
latter tried to evade it, and finding 
he could not, said: “I had a class- 
mate in Yale College by the name 
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of Nathan Hale, who entered the 
army with me in 1776. After the 
British troops had entered New York, 
General Washington wanted informa- 
tion respecting the strength, position 
and probable movements of the 
enemy. Captain Hale tendered his 
services, went to New York, and was 
taken just as he was passing the 
outposts of the enemy. Said I, with 
emphasis: ‘Do you remember the 
sequel of this story?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
Andre, ‘he was hanged as a spy; but 
you surely do not consider his case 
and mine alike?’ I replied: ‘Pre- 
cisely similar, and similar will be 
your fate!’” Andre met his fate man- 
fully, the only sufferer by the treason 
of Benedict Arnold, if we except the 
outrages upon his countrymen. 

Isaac Newton Arnold, in an article 
written as late as 1879, says that in 
1781 Benedict Arnold, after commit- 
ting as many depredations as he 
could upon his countrymen, Lord 
Cornwallis having then surrendered 
his army: to Washington, sailed for 
England with his family. He had 
staked all, and lost all. “He knew 
no fear; he paced the deck of the 
packet and saw his native land disap- 
pear in the distance; his was the 
wreck of a once noble career, now 
the wretched relic of an abortive and 
guilty enterprise.” Lord Cornwallis 
was a fellow passenger with him 
across the ocean. Arprold, on arriving 
in London, was received with open 
arms by George III., and caressed 
by the ministers. Leaning upon the 
arm of Sir Guy Carlton, he was 
presented at court by Sir Walter 
Stirling, and was seen walking with 
the Prince of Wales (George IV.) in 
the public gardens. It must have been 
a suggestive spectacle to have seen 
Benedict Arnold, the greatest traitor 
the world ever saw, leaning upon 
the arm of the most licentious man in 
England, who subsequently became 
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king, Arnold seeking the aid of the 
latter to hide the lameness he had 
acquired from wounds received in 
fighting against the crown. 

But through all he was not de- 
serted by his wife, the beautiful Miss 
Shippen of Philadelphia. The fas- 
cination her beauty, her . goodness 
and her grace exercised over all 
was not less marked in England than 
in America. She was said to be the 
“most beautiful woman in England,” 
and our author says: “The queen 
was so interested in favor of Mrs. 
Arnold as to desire the ladies of the 
court to pay much attention to her.” 
She received a pension of £500, and 
her children £100 each. Arnold re- 
ceived something for his alleged 
losses, but not so large an amount as 
he had expected. It is significant 
that after his arrival in England he 
changed the family heraldic motto, 
Gloria mihi cessum (all I seek is 
glory), to Nil desperandum (never 
despair), thus showing the indomit- 
able energy of the man. But who of 
us would not have preferred to share 
the sad fate of Andre, than have 
lived as Arnold did, dishonored and 
degraded in the eyes of every loyal 
American? 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
Epitor OF UNITED SERVICE: 


Sir: The April issue of United 
Service comprises (page 1096) a 
statement, copied from a writer in 
the English United Service Maga- 
sine, so notable for its inaccuracy 
that it should not be allowed to pass 
without comment. It is that in the 
negotiation of the Ashburton Treaty, 
“the Americans boast that their 
Commissioners produced an incorrect 
map” whereby they secured an un- 
justified boundary between the United 
States and Canada. 

The controversy which followed the 
framing of the Ashburton Treaty 
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was acrid to a degree, and the con- 
trolling facts are now well known 
and beyond dispute. It was not asserted 
that the Americans had produced an 
incorrect map. The British allega- 
tion was that the Americans had 
suppressed a map which-the British 
claimed would have supported the 
British contention, In point of fact 
this map, although spurious, had a 
most important influence in securing 
American concessions; and the use 
which was made of it shows that the 
Ashburton Treaty was one of the 
weakest and most miserable of Ameri- 
can diplomatic abortions. 

This map, known as the red line 
map, was alleged to have been dis- 
covered by Jared Sparks in the 
Archives of the French Foreign 
Office, and to have had some connec- 
tion with a letter written by Frank- 
lin. There is no evidence of its 
authenticity. Its “discovery” was in 
1842. That it was not what it was 
supposed to be is shown by this, 
that years prior to that time, in 
1826 the English Statesman, Can- 
ning, had searched the same records 
without finding it. Lord Ashburton 
himself is authority for the state- 
ment, in 1843, that no trace of the 
alleged map, or of the supposed letter 
from Franklin could be found in the 
Archives. Lord Aberdeen in Feb- 
ruary, 1843, referring to the red line 
map, wrote as follows: “It is a 
strange thing that neither letter nor 
map is to be found at Paris, at 
least we have hitherto failed to do 
so,” and then continues, “But we 
have found another map altogether 
in favor of the American claim.” 

For there was a map which actual- 
ly was suppressed and its story is 
a characteristic illustration of British 
Diplomatic duplicity. A search in- 
stituted by the British government 
had, as above mentioned, failed to 
find the red line map that had been 
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attributed to Frankln, but did find 
another map that manifestly had 
been deposited in the Archives many 
years before. This map “gave all 
the disputed territory to the United 
States.” A copy of it passed into the 
custody of Oswold, a British Com- 
missioner, in negotiating the provi- 
sional treaty, and was therefore well 
known to the British officials. This 
map, also, had a thick red line by 
which the boundary as claimed by the 
United States was “distinctly traced 
throughout its whole extent,” and in 
no less than four places there was 
written upon it the words “boundary 
as described by Mr. Oswald.” This, 
as asserted by Lord Brougham, was 
in the hand-writing of King George 
the third. This, the true map, had 
been sent by Oswald to his govern- 
ment and had been preserved in the 
Royal Library. As it had been used 
in the preparation of the preceding 
treaty, it was of course conclusive as 
to the actual boundary. Being in 
the possession of the British govern- 
ment, its suppression was easy. De- 
cisive as it was of the true boundary, 
it was kept out of sight until the 
Ashburton treaty had been concluded. 

The result was that five-twelfths ot 
the territory claimed by, and actual- 
ly belonging to, the United States 
was handed over to Great Britain, 
and with it our strategic military do- 
minance over Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. British diplomacy among 
all its evil victories never scored a 
greater one than this. Nor was this 
unrecognized. Lord Ashburton re- 
ceived the formal thanks of Parlia- 
ment for his share in the proceed- 
ings; and from that day Americans 
have observed a _ shame-compelled 
silence because that their leading 
statesmen were so befooled. How 
the fraudulent red line map got into 
the Archives is not now, and perhaps 
never will be, known. The truth 
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concerning’ the genuine map was dem- 
onstrated long ago. Those who care 
to pursue the matter in detail may 
read with instruction the bitter and 
blasting phrases of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton in his “Thirty Years View,” 
and find confirmation of these in 
the published records of our State 
Department. Yet in the face of in- 
disputable evidence we find a General 
Officer of the British Service writ- 
ing and publishing in the pages of 
the British United Service Magazine 
the statement quoted in the initial 
paragraph of this article. This 
would be sufficiently regrettable if it 
came from the hand of some half- 
informed and _ irresponsible hack 
writer. It is incomprehensible that 
it should flow from the pen of a 
Brtish Officer. 
James A. WHITNEY. 


RICHARD LOVELACE. 


(Died in London, 1658.) 


BY 8S. J. UNDERWOOD. 


There comes adown the years a song, 
Stirring as bugle call, 

So clear and high with duty strong, 
Yet wondrous sweet withal. 


Two centuries its magic touch 
Has swept the heart-strings o’er, 
“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


Darling of all, of one the thrall— 
The story old, yet new— 

Off.to the wars, mayhap to fall, 
He wrote a farewell true. 


A farewell brave and tender, such 
We still its strain adore, 

“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.”’ 


O never year but men have vowed 
At feet of lady fair, 
And turned their backs on love most 
proud 
For truth to do and dare; 
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To one alone to voice his deed 
Was given silver tongue, 
Poor Lovelace gained at least this 
meed, 
Men love the song he sung. 


Two centuries its magic touch 
Has swept the heart-strings o’er 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.’’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TWENTY-SIX HISTORIC 
SHIPS 


Is a leading book that should find 
a place in every library, public or pri- 
vate, in the United States. 

Besides giving accurate dates of 
victorious battles of representative 
ships of the United States against 
foreign foes, it also introduces some 
new matter—noticeably in the allusion 
to Captain Hull’s attitude in the duel 
between the Constitution and Guer- 
riere. 

The book is so generally accurate 
that before suggesting it as a book 
of reference it might be well to call 
attention to the fact that like all 
pioneer copies of a new publication, 
it has incorrect spelling, and state- 
ments, but in this review the princi- 
pal errors are noted. 

Commodore Truxtun’s name is 
misspelled, for there is no o con- 
tained in the name of that gallant 
captain of the Constellation, who cap- 
tured the French frigate L’Insur- 
gente, and would have captured the 
superior ship La Vengeance if he 
had known that in this desperate 
night fight the Frenchman had twice 
surrendered—but the Constellation 
did not understand French. 

In this connection it is odd to note 
that while a torpedo destroyer named 
after this hero has her name proper- 
ly spelled in the Navy Register, the 
ship’s stamp had to be changed on 
account of faulty spelling. 
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Again, Midshipman Thomas Hold- 
up, who commanded a little craft car- 
rying one gun in Perry’s squadron, 
is spoken of in the account of the 
battle of Lake Erie as a lieutenant. 

The author extends the causes of 
some of these historic ships to later 
years, when the names were bestowed 
on insignificant craft, but how can 
one command a service that squan- 
ders the brightest names in its naval 
annals upon torpedo craft, designated 
by other powers by numbers, while 
the same people name their proudest 
battleships after the naval heroes 
whose achievements have thrown 
luster on their arms. 

Some vessels conspicuous in the 
Civil War are also noticed, though 
having no connection with those of 
a former date. 


AN INCIDENT OF FREDER- 
ICKSBURG. 


THERE was a Strange stillness in the 
camps of the Army of the Potomac 
the days of December, 1862, which 
preceded its move across the river 
into the city of Fredericksburg. There 
was a note of inquiry in men’s voices 
as they accosted each other; the jest 
and repartee of the camps gave place 
to low-voiced speculation or eloquent 
silence, for the air was laden with 
fateful prescience of momentous 
things to come, and in the light of 
mysterious foreboding men grew grave 
and thoughtful. Even the voice of the 
camp-fire orator was hushed, and re- 
cital of individual heroism or deeds 
of collective valor seemed out of place 
in presence of this new expectancy. 
There was every evidence that a move 
was at hand. General officers with 
their staffs moved here and there 
within the lines; orderlies in mad ca- 
reer shot like rockets from point to 
point; batteries moved from bivouac 
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to positions which soon exhibited an 
air of permanence; troops were 
massed—readyto movein large bodies 
to any designated point; hospitals, 
with increased capacity, showed their 
canvas walls within the shadows of 
clustering pines; everywhere there 
were apparent the premonitory throes 
of a coming convulsion, and that 
stillness, ever fateful herald of the 
storm, settled down upon the scene. 
Across the river lay the quaint old 
city of Fredericksburg,—home of 
many of Virginia’s oldest and proud- 
est families—nestling at the foot of 
towering hills from which all rest- 
ful coloring had faded into the som- 
bre, forbidding tones of hostile pre- 
paration. Everywhere was activity. 
The smooth undulations of the hills 
were assuming that severity of out- 
line significant of the work of 
the military engineer; batteries 
and redoubts, riflepit and abatis, 


transformed the peaceful scene into 
a picture ominous of coming strife. 


Rumbling among the hills, like 
mutterings of distant thunder, rolled 
the awakened echoes, as incoming 
trains brought their loads of men 
or munitions of war; flashes of 
reflected light along the crests 
proclaimed the presence of, as yet, 
silent batteries; and distant dust- 
clouds bespoke the assembling of 
mighty hosts. Calmly athwart the 
scene the beautiful Rappahannock 
rolled its silent tide, eddying in the 
deeper pools as though fain to linger 
there, then hurrying on to the ful- 
fillment of ulterior destiny. 

On the night of the roth of De- 
cember it was well known that on 
the morrow pontoon bridges would 
join shore to shore, and that the day 
following the army would move by 
them over to the city. The prospect 
was far from cheering: the strong 
position of the enemy, his command 
of every foot of ground over which our 
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troops would have to pass, the des- 
peration which all felt would be 
thrown into the defense, the venera- 
tion in which the city to be attacked 
was held by him, the seeming im- 
pregnability of his position, made the 
most careless and heedless soldier 
appreciate the terrors of the coming 
storm. 

Protruding their muzzles through 
the embrasures of a redoubt overlook- 
ing Falmouth was a battery of 20- 
pounder guns. Silent and grim they 
looked as they stood there outlined 
against the evening sky, while, now 
in shadow and again revealed in the 
uncertain light of a camp-fire in the 
background (and around which sat 
a party of officers discussing the situ- 
ation), paced a solitary sentinel, 
guardian of the peace. Beyond the 
river, centrally located in the town, 
the. tall spire of the Presbyterian 
church loomed like a spectre, the 
dial of its clock catching the beams 
of the moon which in bounteous 
beauty softly filled the scene. Reg- 
ularly from the belfry came the sol- 
emn record of the hour resounding 
among the hills; now pausing for an 
instant upon a neighboring crest, then 
rolling onward in subdued acclaim 
till lost in the engulfing distance. 

Worn out with a day of excite- 
ment, and expectant of a fatiguing 
morrow, the party was early break- 
ing up and was about to separate 
when one of them—an officer of the 
battery—remarked that the first shot 
he put into the city should pass 
through the clock; in fact, he pro- 
posed to breach the wall in such a 
way that the clock would fall into 
the body of the church. He explained 
that he felt impelled to this act 
through a sense of predestined respon- 
sibility in the matter, and besides, 
it had been hurling its brazen, defiant 
tones at him long enough. I do not 
remember that any response was 
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vouchsafed him at all; our minds were 
filled with weightier matter than the 
doom of an offending <lock; so, with 
a parting bumper and hearty hand- 
shake, two of us rode away. 

The night was cloudless. Myriads 
of stars were reflected in the calm 
waters of the river; far and near 
the camp-fires flared upon the hill- 
sides ; the occasional voice of a soldier 
hailing a comrade came faintly 
through the distance; fitful strains 
of music, in melodious accent, fell 
upon the grateful ear; the sharp, 
incisive stroke of an ax proclaimed 
the doom of some stately pine, and the 
dull thud of the pick bespoke sig- 
nificant activity; the echoes of our 
horses’ hoof-beats, far and near, as 
we followed the curvings of the hills, 
smote upon the ear with clattering 
insistance; the plash of the rippling 
water upon the bank, softly rhythmic, 
kept a cadence all of its own, and 
presently hill cried aloud to hill as 
the bugle calls from a hundred camps 
filled all the space, and the “taps” 
rang out upon the air in mock saluta- 
tion and good-night. 

At daybreak the following morn- 
ing I was astir, being the “officer of 
the day” of my battery, and as I was 
returning from the roll-call, my steps 
were arrested by the booming of a 
cannon way up upon the right of our 
line, dull and solemn through the 
enveloping fog. Scarcely had the re- 
verberation died away when an an- 
swering shot thundered from the left. 
Then all again was still. I learned 
afterwards that they were the pre- 
concerted signals for the work upon 
the pontoon bridges to begin. One 
bridge was to be laid immediately in 
our front, and here the sharp-shooters 
of the enemy made sad havoc among 
our men; so, to silence them and per- 
mit the continuance of the work, as 
many guns as could be brought to 
bear opened upon the city with a mur- 
derous, deafening roar. Remembering 
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the threat against the tower and clock 
of the church made the night before, 
I watched through a glass for their 
destruction ; but the hands still moved 
on, and I presume the hours were 
tolled off too, though in the din of 
the cannonade all other sounds were 
lost. 

At nightfull, when this deafening, 
tumultuous roar had ceased and si- 
lence once more settled down upon the 
scene, the stillness was so oppressive 
one could hardly breathe; the air, 
too, was sulphurous, and the banks 
of smoke which hung in the valleys 
suffocating. I have often in after-life 
likened this awful stillness which 
followed the day of storm to the 
sensation I experienced once, when, 
after five days of furious. gales at 
sea, our vessel suddenly shot across 
the bar into the smooth waters of the 
Mississippi; the transition from vio 
lent commotion to oppressive calm 
was sickening, and for some time 
neither sleep nor rest was possible. 

I think every man in the Army of 
the Potomac was thankful when night 
brought this terrific cannonade to an 
end. Men’s nerves were taxed to the 
utmost by the jar and roar, the 
quaking of the earth, the blinding 
smoke and sulphurous odors, and 
even those who had been but passive 
witnesses of the scene lay down to 
rest with a prayer of thankfulness 
upon their lips that the hour of rest 
had come. At length another day 
dawned, albeit the army were en- 
veloped in almost impenetrable fog; 
but this served as an effective cover- 
ing to the transformation scene which 
began immediately after daylight. 
Long columns of infantry filed among 
the hills towards the river’s bank; 
batteries and baggage wagons de- 
bouched from their parks and filled 
the roads; staff officers galloped here 
and there conveying orders; ambu- 
lances and stretcher-bearers (signifi- 
cant of ghastly work to come) kept 
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pace with the moving hosts; scatter- 
ing shots across the river told of the 
collision of the pickets of the opposing 
forces, and the deep roar of an oc- 
casional cannon in menacing rever- 
berations filled the air. 

It is not proposed to speak of the 
battle of Fredericksburg here, ex- 
cept as establishing a theatre of action 
upon whose stage was enacted the 
incident herein narrated. 

As has been stated, one of the three 
men before referred to remained with 
the battery of 20-pounder guns on the 
redoubt overlooking Falmouth, to 
wreak a vengeance and resent an 
imaginary grievance upon the clock 
of the Presbyterian church. We 
others crossed over to the city, and 
our batteries happened to be halted 
near each other not far from the 
doomed steeple, which reared its 
height far above the noise and din 
of the multitude surrounding it. And 
here we filled the hardest position 
men can know during battle,—that 
of being in its midst, with death at 
every side, and inactive. 

Action tempers the horrors of the 
scene; a man forgets all but the task 
assigned him; his hopes rise as the 
shouts of victory are borne to his 
ears, or he nerves himself to redoub- 
led effort in face of disaster; but 
this trying inactivity was the lot of 
many of us who were crowded into 
that deserted city. 

I remember getting an old pack of 
cards and sitting down to play with 
my friend, and as we tried thus to 
forget our surroundings fragments 
of shell were dealing death and ghast- 
ly wounds about up; but the game 
was a blessed thing for us as a means 
of distraction. As we sat there an 
infantryman was seated in the front 
door-way of a house across the street, 
his feet higher than his head against 
the door-post; and lucky for him 
was the posture, for a shot came 
crashing through the rear of the 
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house and, passing under his knees,. 
burst in the little yard in front; but 
he sat still, thinking, I suppose, that 
lightning rarely struck twice in the 
same place. 

Hundreds of incidents of a similar 
kind—hundreds of hair-breath es- 
capes—crowded into the days of our 
occupancy of the city; but the reverse 
of the picture was a record of scenes 
of horror and of useless sacrifice no 
pen can aptly describe. 

On the night of the 14th, about 
half-past eight, our battery was ord- 
ered to move into position on the 
right of the city, in the graveyard 
where, on the day before, Dickinson, 
of the Fourth, had gone to his death, 
and his battery to destruction. Silent- 
ly the pieces and caissons were unlim- 
bered and reversed in the narrow 
street; in subdued tones the command 
“mount” was given to drivers and can- 
noneers, the word “forward” had been 
spoken, and the traces were pulled 
taut, when an aide-de-camp rode up, 
said something to the captain, and the 
command “march” was left unspoken. 
From that moment it seemed as 
though the silence of death had fallen 
upon the city. The hum of voices 
ceased utterly; a change came upon 
the scene sc eloquent of fateful mean- 
ing that none could tell its import; 
speculation was dominant on every 
hand; men whispered and knew not 
why; a stray shot only broke the 
stillness, a horse’s hoof-beat disturbed 
an echo. 

A few moments later an order came 
to retreat across the river,—an order 
given in a whisper and with an in- 
junction of silence. The pontoon 
bridge was covered with straw and 
earth to deaden the sound of a march- 
ing column, and in the uncertaim 
light enveloping the city long lines 
of soldiery filed noiselessly along with, 
a sense of relief—a feeling of a 
lifted burden of anxious thought— 
no words can describe. From the first 
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the case had been a hopeless one; 
hopeless before ever we crossed the 
river; doubly so when, within the 
area of that semicircle of fire, line 
after line recoiled before the wither- 
ing storm no man could face and 
live. Gradually the city was emptied 
of its invading host; camp-fires 
smouldered in the streets; sheltering 
houses, riddled with shot, bore tenant- 
less witness to the fury of the past 
few days; our dead in numbers lay 
between the city and the heights be- 
yond; a picket-line of corpses marked 
the extreme limits of our conquest. 
The stars of heaven looked down 
upon a field of carnage, of heroism, 
of useless sacrifice, in the cold still- 
ness of that December night, while 
the wires were busy with their cruel 
story of death and defeat. 

A few moments before two o’clock 
our battery filed into a position as- 
signed it upon a narrow plateau 
covering the bridge. We dared light 


no fire; hardly did we dare to speak, 


albeit we were across the river. Worn 
out with the sleepless days and nights 
preceding; cold and hungry; wet, 
too,as the rain just then began to fall, 
I stepped with a comrade to the am- 
munition wagon of the battery, which 
we had not seen for three days, and 
where I knew I had placed a canteen 
of whiskey. It seemed as though 
a draught of that would go far to 
rehabilitate our stiff and exhausted 
bodies. After some little search the 
canteen was found, and I was in the 
act of pouring some of its contents 
into a cup, when, from across the 
river,—deep, solemn, insistent,—came 
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the sound of the clock of the Pres- 
byterian church ringing out the hour 
of two. My companion and I looked 
at each other amazed, aghast. The 
clock which had to us been silent for 
seventy-two hours, disdainful of an 
alien presence, took up the thread of 
its monotonous story, ringing out as 
though exulting with the victors, 
while the distant hills echoed back 
in solemn requiem. 

Asking my friend, the following 
day, why he had failed in his threat- 
ened demolition of the clock, he 
replied, that he watched the first 
shot he fired as it, flying, as he 
thought, straight for the mark, but 
that before reaching the dial the shell 
visibly swerved to the right and only 
chipped a corner of the tower. The 
second shot was never aimed at the 
clock at all. He said he experienced 
such a change of feeling that nothing 
could have induced him to harm it, 
and so, doubtless, the hours rang out 
from this eyrie as usual, but in the 
din surrounding us of course we did 
not hear; and so to-day, over the 
peaceful scene in the staid old city, 
with its background of smiling hills; 
its murmuring stream, moving in 
glad reflection of their graceful curv- 
ing crests, the old clock doubtless 
tolls out the hours as in the long ago, 
and 


“There, wood and stream and flower 
and bird 
A pure content declare, 
And where the voice of war was heard 
Is heard the voice of prayer.” 


W. C. B. 











Among the gallant young Kentuck- 
ians who came to the resuce of their 
country in 1861, no more typical rep- 
resentative can be found than Col. 
Green Clay Goodloe. It was a time 
in which loyalty to the general gov- 
ernment was put to the severest test. 
The Blue Grass region of Kentucky, 
the homes of the rich and cultured 
Kentuckians, proud of their traditions 
and the owners of large numbers of 
slaves, were to a great extent sympa- 
thizers with the Rebellion. Families, 
churches and societies of all kinds 
were divided in sentiment, honestly 
so, it is true, for while the Union ele- 
ment regarded the integrity of the 
Union as worth more than all the 
slaves on the American continent, 
there were others who believed it to 
be but right that they should take up 
arms in support of the institution of 
slavery, in which they had an equal 
interest with the seceded states. The 
Goodloe family maintained a leading 
place in Kentucky for generations by 
the distinction achieved by its mem- 
bers in civil and military positions. 
His ancestors were officers in the pa- 
triot army in the Revolution. His 
great-grandfather was Gen. Green 
Clay, who served with distinction in 
the war of the Revolution and in 1812. 
‘One of his noted achievements was 
marching a force to the relief of Gen. 
W. H. Harrison, then beseiged by a 
superior force of British and Indians 
at Fort Meigs, on the Maumee River. 
He floated down the river to the fort 
‘and helped drive the enemy away. 
Gen. Harrison put him in command 
of one wing of the army, numbering 
about 3,000 men. 

His grandfather. was Col. John 
‘Speed Smith, who was aide to Gen. 
W. H. Harrison in the war of 1812. A 
great-uncle is the veteran Gen. Cas- 
sius M. Clay, a captain in the Mexi- 
can war, a pioneer in the work of 
abolishing slavery, a major-general in 
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the war of the Rebellion, minister to 
Russia, etc. Another uncle was Gen. 
Green Clay Smith, who served in the 
Mexican war, and was major-general 
in the Union army. 

When the rebellion became immi- 
nent, the family threw its powerful 
influence on the side of the Union, 
and no one thing did more to hold 
the State—which wavered for a long 
time—true to her allegiance. Col. 
Goodloe, then a boy of sixteen, resided 
with his parents at Lexington, Ky. 
Actuated by the soldierly traditions 
of his family, he was even then a 
member of a military company—the 
Lexington Chasseurs—which was loy- 
al to the flag, and captain of ‘‘Cor- 
poral Guards,” while the other two 
companies of the city—one commanded 
by John H. Morgan and the other by 
Robert I. Breckenridge—were strong- 
ly secession. The two latter companies 
went into the rebellion in a body, 
while the Chasseurs furnished forty 
officers to the Union army. Col. 
Goodloe was a marker in the com- 
pany, and carried the United States 
flag the last time it appeared in a 
parade of the Old Kentucky State 
Guard. He was ordered by Col. Roger 
W. Hanson, the colonel in command, 
to take it out of the ranks, and this 
precipitated the dissentions which 
drew a sharp line between the Union 
and Secession portion of the Guard 
and broke it up. Hanson was after- 
ward a brigadier-general in the Con- 
federate army. Col, Goodloe, with the 
rest of his family, became active at 
once on the side of the Union, and he, 
with two others, were first to arrive 
at the depot at Lexington, when it 
seemed inevitable that a fight must 
be made to secure for the Union 
troops the arms which had been sent 
them by the Government. 

He at once joined a Union regiment 
—the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry—which 
he reached as it stood in line of bat- 
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tle to receive the attack of the enemy, 
and served with it for some time, act- 
ing as adjutant. For his gallant con- 
duct at the battle of Lebanon, Ky., 
Gen. Dumont recommended his pro- 
motion, while still on the field, to 
first lieutenant. When the promotion 
came he was assigned to Company I, 
Twenty-third Kentucky Volunteer In- 
fantry, and was next ordered to duty 
on the staff of Gen. Green Clay Smith. 
He served in this. capacity on brigade 
and division staffs during the cam- 
paigns through Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. At the action of the Little 
Harpeth he was the only man who 
broke through the rebel lines and ef- 
fected his escape. 

Johnson’s report says: ‘Lieutenant 
Clay Goodloe, of General Smith’s 
staff, in returning from delivering an 
order to charge, found himself sur- 
rounded by rebels and had to run the 
gauntlet. After emptying his holster 
pistols, he lay flat on his horse, rely- 
ing upon his spurs and his Lexington. 
They brought him safely through the 
lines. ps 

“In the thorough rout of Morgan’s 
cavalry brigade at Lebanon, Tenn., 
May 4, 1862, Surgeon Adams, Fourth 
Kentucky Cavalry, reported, Clay 
Goodloe kept in line with Colonel 
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Smith and was grazed on the third 
joint of the second finger. 

“He attempted to hold Piercfield 
on his horse after he received his 
fatal shot. He is a gallant and noble 
boy, yet beardless, but has the cour- 
age of a veteran.” 

He was with his command in its 
numerous engagements with Forrest 
and other Confederate cavalry lead- 
ers, and was everywhere commended 
for zeal and gallantry. Every official 
report contained flattering mention of 
him. 

After the war he graduated in law, 
and in 1869 was appointed second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps. 

Thoroughly fn love with his profes- 
sion, he has kept pace with every im- 
provement in the service, and it was 
with great pleasure that his compan- 
ions-in-arms heard of his promotion. 
March 3, 1899, to be paymaster of the 
U. 8S. Marine Corps, with the rank of 
colonel. 

Col. Goodloe is very happily married. 
His accomplished wife is a daughter 
of the late U. S. Senator James B. 
Beck, of Kentucky, and their com- 
fortable home, in the city of Washing- 
ton in winter, and in the country in 
summer, is famed for its genuine 
Kentucky hospitality. 








Masor-GENERAL CHARLES HEYWOOD, 


ComMANDANT U. S. Marine Corps. 
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